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The third edition of Mr. Beecher’s recent 
sermon, “The Background of Mystery,’ is 
now issued in pamphlet form, and is in- 
cluded in the series of Christian Union 
Extras, No. 6, price 10 cents per copy. 


The Silver bill has passed the House, as amended 
in the Senate, and goes to the President for his 
approval. Before these pages can reach our 
readers they will have learned through the daily 
papers whether the President has vetoed it or no. 
If he does veto it there is a two-thirds majority 
for it in the House; whether there is a two-thirds 
majority for it in the Senate depends upon one 
doubtful vote. The effect of the bill we have 
already discussed. It passed the House under the 
previous question, after a single hour of debate. 
We shall now expect those of our contemporaries 
who have condemned the demonetization of silver 
because it was passed without consideration— 
after it had been before two sessions of Congress 
and had been under consideration for three years 
—will have something to say in reprobation of the 
present Congress, which passes the remonetization 
of silver with only an hour of three-minute 
speeches. 





The next step in the crusade against capital is 
to be the abolition of the National Banks. A bill 
for this purpose has been perfected by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. Its avowed 
purpose is to retire the circulating notes of Na- 
tional Banks and to substitute greenbacks in their 
place. Its practical effect will be to abolish the 
national banking system altogether, and return 
either to the State Bank system, which was found 
so fall of inconvenience twenty-five years ago, or 
to the United States Bank system, which was 
found so disastrous fifty years ago. If we keep 
on at this rate it will soon become an interesting 
question whether the light of history shines in any 
sense for the benefit of a republic. 


The tendencies of the present political current 
are pretty decidedly indicated by the Convention 





of the *‘ National Party,” which has just closed 
its sessions in Toledo, Ohio. This Convention 
declares in its platform that the general govern- 
ment should coin and create money and regulate 
its value; that all bank issues designed to circu- 
late as money should be suppressed; that paper 
money issued by the Government should be made 
a full legal tender for all debts, duties and taxes; 
that Congress should provide money adequate for 
the requirements of business, fixing a minimum 
amount per capita of the population, as near as 
may be; that Government bonds should be taxed 
and the income tax should be restored; and that 
the hours of labor should be fixed by legislative 
enactment. In other words, that Congress should 
determine how much men may work, how much 
they may receive for their work, what they may 
do with the money they earn from their work, and 
what kind of money they may get for their work. 
And this movement calls itself a workingman’s 
movement! 


4+it is not impossible that the famine in China 
may produce a profound effect upon the destinies 
of America. It is reported, upon apparently un- 
questionable authority, that 70,000,000 of human 
beings are now on the verge of starvation in the 
famine-stricken provinces of North China. And 
there is some reason to believe that the Chinamen, 
fleeing from this terrible scourge along the path- 
way which a few emigrants have opened, will 
come, in numbers immensely greater than any we 
have yet dreamed of, to ourshores. No legislation 
could possibly check or divert such a stream if 
once its flow were to begin. It would be easier 
to dam the waters of the Mississippi with an Act 
of Congress. ‘‘ The Chinese difficulty.” says the 
‘*London Times,” commenting on this possibility, 
‘may fairly become a greater menace to the future 
of the United States than the negro difficulty was 
at its worst; for the negro emigration was never 
voluntary, and closed with the abolition of the 
slave-trade, while if the Chinese tide once begins 
to flow in force it is difficult to see where and 
when it will stop.” 


In the matter of the Canadian fisheries there is 
unquestionably a disposition on both sides to find 
fault, and this appears to have culminated recent- 
ly in acts of violence by the Canadians, who drove 
some Americans from the fishing grounds and 
destroyed their apparatus. The other, that is, the 
Canadian side of the story has not yet transpired 
in an authoritative shape, but the two govern- 
ments are investigating with a view to ascertaining 
the exact truth before consulting as to the meas- 
ures which should be taken. It is not unwise 
to remember that the temptations for Americans 
to transgress the provisions of the treaty are 
much greater than those of Canadians, and in the 
nature of the case the Americans are the more 
likely of the two to give provocation. Setting 
aside national prejudices, it must be very provok- 
ing to the poor fishermen of Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia to see fleets of American schooners 
engaged in thinning out ‘he fisheries which they 
not unnaturally regard as their own. The pro- 
visions of the treaty cover, or should be made to 
cover, the rights of both parties, and both Gov- 
ernments should unhesitatingly and severely pun- 
ish any infringement of its articles. 


Mr. Astor’s maiden speech in the Assembly of 
this State, on the excise question, contributes 
very little that is new, either in fact or in thought, 
to the perplexing problem how to regulate the sale 
of intoxicating liquors; but Mr. Astor was rightly 
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regarded by the Assembly, and will be by the 
public, as a representative man, and the fact that 
he advocates a change in the present excise laws, 
in their application to New York city, is itself 
significant. He declares that the city of New 
York regards the liquor traffic as legitimate, he 
condemns the present law which confines liquor 
selling to hotels, and he advocates such fegislation 
as will encourage the use of lager beer and light 
native wines. But, unfortunately, he does not 
specify in his speech what legislation he thinks 
would accomplish this purpose, nor does he indi- 
eate what limits to the liquor traffic he would 
substitute in the place of those which he would 
remove. He seems to us to fall into a common 
American error in supposing that men can be 
encouraged to drink light wines, instead of strong 
drink, by legislative action; and while it is cer- 
tainly true that only a minority of the people of 
this city would vote, if the issue were left to a 
popular vote, to confine the sale of liquor to 
hotels, it is not easy to see how the bar-room 
pestilence can be abated by any other provision. 
Practically, the best thing which temperance 
men can do is to insist on the retention of the 
present law, and then allow the term ‘ hotel” in 
this city to include bona jide restaurants. 


‘* Hazing” has grown from a personal indignity 
to a public outrage in Princeton College. Last fall 
a number of sophomores dragged a freshman to 
the river, and plunged him in repeatedly, drawing 
him out just in time to prevent his drowning. This 
was the worst of a series of kindred outrages. The 
Faculty failed to discover and punish the perpe- 
trators, and the freshman class took the law into 
their own hands. Disguised with masks, they 
proceeded to the room of two sophomores, tied 
them fast, and shaved tbeir heads. The sopho- 
mores, as soon as released, chased the retiring 
freshmen; pistols were drawn, shots were ex- 
changed, and one man was seriously, though not 
dangerously, wounded. Then the Faculty took 
the matter in hand, dismissed one or two, and in- 
definitely suspended ten or twelve more. The 
sophomores attempted to waylay the departing 
freshmen at the railway station, and but for the 
courage of one man, the College proctor, personal 
violence would no doubt have been committed. 
Stones were freely thrown; happily the pistols with 
which a number were provided were not used. 
The final result is the indefinite suspension of fifty 
pupils, nearly one-eighth of the college. We donot 
snare Dr. MecCosh’s cheerful confidence that “ this 
is the end of hazing at Princeton,” nor is it possible 
to acquit the College authorities of all blame in the 
matter. Inefficiency of government in any com- 
munity is the mother of anarchy, and the fresh- 
men being unprotected by the College authorities 
could hardly be expected to maintain Christian 
patience under repeated outrage. If the upper 
class men of Princeton desire to preserve their 
Alma Mater from further disgrace and permanent 
disaster, it is quite time they took this matter up 
and put a stop to hazing, as they can do if they 
will. It is surprising how small the blackguard 
element really is when reduced to its lowest terms 
by a healthy public sentiment. 





The semi-official report of the conditions of 
peace, now practically consummated between 
Russia and Turkey, confirms the unofficial reports 
summarized in the Christian Union week before 
last. Turkey in Europe has been reduced to very 
nearly the proportions of the little map which we 
published last week. She pays an indemnity of 
about one billion of dollars, to cover which she 
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eedes to Russia Kars, Bajazid, Ardahan and ad- 
jacent territory in Armenia. She also pays about 
$200,000,000 in bonds, the interest and sinking 
fund of which are to be guaranteed by special 
sources of revenue; and she transfers to Russia 
four of her iron-clads. The territory which Tur- 
key abandons does not become, in name, Russian, 
but as a Russian Commission is to superintend 
the Bulgarian Government for two years, and 
fifty thousand Russian troops are to occupy the 
principality during that period, and the other 
provinces are utterly powerless to resist any Rus- 
sian demand, it may be said that, practically, 
Russian authority has been extended from the 
mouth of the Dneister to the line of the Balkans, 
The Dardanelles are to be opened to all merchant- 
men, but closed to men-of-war. Of course Turkish 
men-of-war are not excluded, and, in the present 
and prospective relations between Turkey and 
Russia, Russian men-of-war will not be excluded. 
It is rumored that Russia is about to establish a 
naval station at the Island of Marmora, in the sea 
of that name. 


In the approaching conference Great Britain 
ean hardly object to the free passage of the Dar- 
danelles by merchantmen, and if the result of the 
war and the subsequent treaty shall be to open 
that strait to the Russian navy and close it to the 
the English, England may thank Lords Derby 
and Beaconsfield. The good relations between 
Germany and Russia appear to be uninterrupted, 
and there is small indication that Austria will 
present any serious obstacle to the ratitication of 
such peace as Russia may choose to dictate to her 
fallen foe. The fatalism of the Mohammedan has 





become Russia’s greatest ally, for when a Mohain- ; 


medan submits to the inevitable he submits thor- 
oughly, as to the will of an invincible power. 


‘““The Empire,” said Louis Napoleon, ‘‘ is 
peace.” Much more emphatically might Gam- 
betta say ‘*the Republic is peace.” M. Wadding- 
ton, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has absolute- 
ly refusea to be drawn, directly or indirectly, into 
the Eastern complications. France, he declares, 
means peace. She will defend herself, if attacked, 
but she will not be a party to any alliance, or to 
any combination by which she might be eventu- 
ally exposed to the danger of war. Under his 
administration this declaration has been empha- 
sized by theappointment of M. De Saint-Vallier as 
Minister to Germany. His past career has been 
that of a resolute friend of Prussia. He has been 
received with marked cordiality by the Emperor 
William, who gave a cordial official recognition 
of the Republic, and M. De Saint-Vallier himself 
interprets the significance of his appointment by 
a frank and undiplomatic reference to ‘‘his cld 
sympathies with Germany.”’ 


In stating week before last that the Camerlengo, 
or Pope ad interim, was ineligible to the pontif- 
icate, we mistook an unwritten custom for an 
absolute canon. The present is the only modern 
instance in which that custom has been violated. 
It is certain that current rumors in Rome attrib- 
uted the appointment of Father Pecci as Camer. 
lengo by Pius 1X. to his (the latter’s) desire to 
prevent Pecci’s election to the papal chair. 
Whether this rumor was true or not, the Pope ad 
interim has become Pope in permanency, with 
the title of Leo XIII. We fully recognize the dif- 
ficulty with which a Protestant writes of papal 
affairs, or estimates the influences that surround 
a Pope. Even in America we have seen all polit- 
ical prophecies put at fault by the changes in 
character wrought by election to office. The new 
Pope, however, has the reputation of being per- 
sonally dignified, unassuming, simple, social, 
witty, and a man of genuine piety. His public 
career has shown him to be possessed of no small 
diplomatic ability; of great energy in positions of 
emergency ; of invincible patience under misappre- 
hension and petty persecution—in other words of 
that rare virtue which the Scriptures call ‘‘ stead- 
fastness;” and of moderately liberal and _pro- 
gressive tendencies. So far as his past course and 
the character of those whose suffrages in the Con- 
clave elected him are indications of the future, he 
will accept the inevitable with dignity; will do all 
that is possible to bring about a reconciliation 
between the church and the Italian Government; 
but will not inaugurate any sudden or startling 





changes in the policy of his predecessor, or employ 
the power conferred upon him by this election in 
political or ecclesiastical movements of a charac- 
ter injurious to the peace of Europe. He will 
not be an aggressor, but if the church is assailed 
by others he will prove a fai more dangerous 
antagonist than Pope Pius IX. has been. We 
reproduce in another column an extract from a 
late editorial of the Christian Union which gave 
a brief, and we believe correct, characterization 
of Leo XIII., when he was only a possible can- 
didate for the chair. 





There have been few modern lives more re- 
markable than that of Henry M. Stanley, whose 
recent journey across Africa bas secured for him 
a welcome such as royalty itself cannot com- 
mand. The story of his journey will no doubt 
soon appear in full; indeed he has told it in brief 
to the various societies whose guest he has been 
since his return. One of the greatest tributes to 
Mr. Stanley’s success was paid him at St. James’s 
Hall, London, where he held two receptions. 
The Prince of Wales was among the platform 
guests, and whether designedly or not he lent the 
oceasion a political significance by bringing with 
him Midhat Pasha and a number of Turkish fune- 
tionaries, whose presence called out cheers from 
the war element that was present. Mr. Stanley 
seems particularly anxious to clear himself from 
the charge of wantonly taking human lives in his 
encounters with the savages, and he appears to 
have refuted the charge with success, if we may 
judge from the comments of the foreign press. 
The recipient of all these honors was once in early 
youth, and according to current accounts, an in- 
mate of a poorhouse in Wales. Now he is invited 
to dinner by the Prince of Wales and is presented 
with a memento by the Queen. 


she have been so proud if America had not dis- 
covered histalents? The two countries may fairly 
indulge in a good-humored quarrel 
nationality. 


over his 


TOO MUCH CONGRESS. 

HE Popular Assembly has more than once 

been the Pandora’s box of the Republic. 
England found the House of Stuarts more endur- 
able than the Long Parliament, and France fled 
frown its Revolutionary Assembly to the lighter 
despotism of the restored Bourbons. It is high 
time for the American people to consider what 
the House of Representatives is, and what it is 
likely to become. It no longer commands because 
it no longer deserves the respect of the American 
people. Its discretion is not at all commensurate 
with its power. It sadly lacks that wise self- 
government which is indispensable to wisely gov- 
erning others. It has already become a national 
nuisance; it is liable to become a national ¢ca- 
lamity. 

In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom; 
but these three hundred are not counsellors. To 
read the report of their proceedings one might 
imagine them to be Princeton sophomores. To 
call it a town meeting is to libel that excellent and 
ancient New England institution. The financial 
destiny of the nation is apparently before them. 
They are to decide a question of currency on 
which may depend the prosperity or bankruptcy of 
thousands of homes, the continuance or the dis- 
ruption of commercial confidence, the vigorous 
life or the serious paralysis of all industry. The 
whole nation is divided on the question; yet on 
one point the whole nation is agreed—its para- 
mount public importance. If ever there were a 
measure that needed the most careful consideration, 
the most patient investigation, the most profound 
study, the best light obtainable from many minds, 
it is this question whether the nation shall have 
two money standards or one, whether it shall go 
back to a silver coinage, and if so how and with 
what restrictions or modifications. And the 
House of Representatives allowed just one hour 
to its discussion. This is the way our popular 
assembly transacts the national business: 

‘*The hour was such an one as is rarely witnessed in the 
House of Representatives. Members crowded round Mr. 
Stevens’ rolling chair begging for a minute, or even half a 
minute, in which to make a speech. He assigned five 
minutes to one, three minutes to another, one minute to 
some, and a few had to be content with half a minute, in 
which to discuss one of the most difficult and complicated 








questions ever before Congress. Those who were accorded 
five or three minutes generally subdivided their time 
among friends, and between three and four o’clock as many 
as between twenty-five and thirty speeches were delivered. 
Some condensed what they had to say into one or two terse 
epigrammatic sentences ; but the majority rose with great 
piles of manuscript before them, which they began to read 
at railroad speed, as though they hoped to get through 
with it all in the one or two minutes they had before them. 
About the time they had read one or, at most, two para- 
graphs, the Speaker’s gavel would fall, the orator would 
be given ‘leave to print’ the remainder of his remarks, 
and another would be on the floor to repeat the same 
farce.” 

Can avy one, whatever his views about the Sil- 
ver Bill, read such an account without a senti- 
ment of shame at the national disgrace, and a 
feeling of foreboding for the national future? 

And this no longer deliberative body is as des- 
potic as it is impetuous, and as precipitate as it is 
disorderly. A despot with three hundred heads 
is as much worse than a despot with one as a mob 
is more dangerous than a single ‘‘rough.” Last 
year it imprisoned without trial; and it undertook 
a general search of the telegraph offices of the 
U. 8. without warrant or law. It was political 
prudence, not respect for private rights, which 
preserved the nation from that wholesale outrage. 
This year it threatens to drive the Secretary of 
the Treasury out of his seat if he does not yield 
his own judgment to that of the accidental ma- 
jority of the Representatives, to override the an- 
ticipated veto by attaching legislation to Appropria- 
tion bills, or to coerce the Executive by providing 
for the payment of all appropriations in silver. 
It will brook neither delay nor discussion, at- 
tempts angrily to sweep away all the safeguards 
which the Constitution has interposed to prevent 
over-hasty legislation, suffers itself to be led by 


|} one demagogue who threatens to wipe out the 
Great Britain is ! 


| proud now to claim her charity-boy, but would 


national debt as with a sponge; and applauds 
the supercilious irreverence of another, who 
quotes Scripture as aptly as the Devil himself. 

It was never more true than to-day that ‘‘ we 
are governed too much.” The necessity for legis- 
lation has been steadily lessening; the amount of 
legislation has been steadily increasing. The 
American people are abundantly able to take care 
of their own interests. The laws of trade are 
a far better reliance for the interests of industry 
than the laws of Congress. There is no such need 
of law making to-day as there was a hundred 
years ago. Then the machinery had all to be 
built; now it has simply to be oiled and kept in 
running order. The country needed nothing of 
Congress this Fall except a consideration of the 
Appropriation bills. We have received from it 
turmoil, controversy, disturbance of publie con- 
fidence, derangement of business, a revival of 
hard times. Our law makers are compelled to do 
something to justify their existence. There is 
little or nothing useful required to be done; some- 
thing injurious must therefore be invented. In 
this State one-half the laws passed by our Legis- 
lature are private bills; of the remainder a half, 
that is, another quarter of the whole, though in 
form public, are in fact private. The proportion 
of really public business which cecupies the time 
of Congress we are not able to give with the same 
accuracy; it is certain, however, that the propor- 
tion of private business is beyond all reasona- 
ble bounds. And when at length by ingenuity 
and assiduity a public issue is created and thrust 
upon the country, and men are diverted from 
their legitimate work in life to debate and discus- 
sion and often bitter strife about it, the House, 
which has created the issue, disposes of it without 
discussion, without consideration, without under- 
standing. 

There are good men and true in Congress; and 
not a few of them. But individuals cannot suc- 
cessfully resist great tendencies. The system 
which gathers three hundred men in one assembly, 
suffers them to remain unnoticed and unknown 
so long as the country is at peace, and confers 
upon them political fame and fortune when it is 
plunged into turmoil, tends to produce discussion 
without action, and action without discussion, 
fruitless debates and unconsidered decisions. 

Would you then abolish the House of Repre- 
sentatives? No! But we would limit its powers, 
and reduce the length if not the number of its 
sessions. We would re-define its authority; we 
would deny it the executive and judicial functions 
which it is steadily arrogating to itself; we would 
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give to its minority in times of great excitement 
a right of debate which could not be utterly 
over-ridden by the previous question; by the 
method of compensation we would make it the 
pecuniary interest of its members to shorten the 
sessions; we would refuse it the power to affix 
legislative conditions to Appropriation bills; we 
would perhaps allow it only biennial sessions 
for legislative purposes; we would compel it to 
give more consideration to the national appropri- 
ations and less to public and disastrous agitations. 

The House will never initiate measures for re- 
ducing its own power and prerogatives. If ever 
they are reduced the third estate, the press, must 
do the work. At least they must begin it. And 
it is high time for them to begin. 

PUBLIC SLANDER. 

fPNHE old Anglo-Saxon laws provided that the 

tongue of the slanderer should be cut out. 
If this law were enforced in our days there would 
be a great deal more of golden silence than there 
is; and if the press of every slander-repeating 
newspaper were closed by a moral censorship the 
newspapers would be reduced to a number more 
nearly proportioned to the real wants of the 
population. By what right does a man, because 
he is in control of a press, repeat without verifica- 
tion rumors injurious to his neighbor, when a 
little painstaking would enable him to verify or 
disprove them? 

Three weeks ago the item was going the rounds 
of the press that a Baptist church in Binghamton, 
of this state, had invited Mr. Ingersoll to deliver 
one of his tirades against Christianity in that 
church, for the purpose of helping pay off its 
debt. The story was incredible on its face; it was 
presumptively false. A note to the pastor of the 
chureh, with a postal card enclosed, would have 
brought back the actual fact to any paper which 
really was anxious to tell the truth to its readers. 
But that simple precaution did not occur to the 
censors of the press, or else they were more 
anxious for an item than for the exact truth. At 
all events, the item went the rounds; some of the 
religious papers repeated it as well as the secular; 
one or two of them made it an occasion of a lect- 
ure on the degeneracy of the age. The next week 
there followed a letter from the pastor saying that 
there was not a word of truth in the story, that it 
was made out of whole cloth; to be accurate he 
should have said that the cloth was very rotten. 
Of course the papers which gave currency to the 
lie give currency to the correction. But that does 
not undo the mischief. Such a slander is not like 
a word written on a slate, that can be rubbed out 
with a sponge. It is like a poisonous arrow; the 
shaft may be withdrawn, but the poison remains. 

Of course we do not hold the editor personally 
responsible for all that appears in his columns. 
Very much he must take from the columns of his 
contemporaries without personal verification. 
More or less chaff will mix with the wheat in spite 
of careful sifting; and every intelligent reader 
recognizes that fact. But no man has the right 
to repeat to even a single neighbor an injurious 
report on the mere authority of ‘‘they say;” still 
less has he a right to report it to the great public. 
The wrong becomes an outrage when it is perpe- 
trated on a Christian minister and a Christian 
church by a Christian press. A retraction is the 
only amend that can be made; but it is only a 
partial amend, and it does not atone for the 
serious wrong-doing. 

We have mentioned a single instance: but it is 
not a solitary one. The daily and weekly papers 
are full of illustrations. The New York ‘‘ Tribune” 
of last week published a letter from Clarence 
Cook assailing Dr. W. C. Prime, a letter which 
was prevented from being an outrage only be- 
cause it was ludicrous. It was meant for a shot; 
it was the blankest of blank cartridges. Dr. 
Prime had made a careful estimate of the value of 
the Castellani Collection, and judged that it was 
not worth the price which the owner asked for it; 
he therefore advised his co-trustees against the pur- 
chase at that price. Thereupon Mr. Cook, ina long 
letter, assails him, charges bim with a violation 
of his duties to the public for refusing to spend 
the publie’s money against his own judgment, and 
imputes his action to disappointment because he 
could not afford to buy the collection for himself. 
That Clarence Cook should have written such a 





letter is bad enough; that the usually careful 
New York ‘‘ Tribune” should have published it 
was unpardonably worse. 

Every editor of an influential paper stands in a 
position where he can inflict serious injury on the 
reputation of his fellow citizens, and irreparable 
injury on his feelings and those of his family and 
friends. To use this power carelessly or incon- 
siderately is a crime as much greater than that of 
common gossip and scandal as the circle of in- 
fluence is greater, and the injury more serious. 
The remedy is a protest from the readers of the 
press. No wares will be taken to the market 
which do not find a purchaser. 

The newspapers have abounded with discussions 
whether the Fourth Commandment is binding on 
the present generation or not; it would be well 
for them to consider the question whether the 
Ninth is abrogated. 





THE FUTURE STATE. 

\ 7 E conclude with this number the series of 

papers by President Bartlett on Endless 
Punishment. Our readers who have followed 
this series of articles will agree with us that their 
ability is as undoubted as their orthodoxy. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Bartlett does not modify the doctrine 
to suit a real or imaginary spirit of the times. He 
holds toa real infliction of penalty by the mani- 
festation of God’s wrath against sin; thinks that 
it may include physical or semi-physical pain; and 
believes that the great majority of the heathen 
who have reached years of moral responsibility 
are doomed to this wrath of God. He groups 
with terrible distinctness and power the passages 
of Scripture which seem to him to sustain this 
view; and while the nature of these articles, and 
the space to which he was necessarily limited in 
such a discussion as this, did not allow of a 
seriatim answer to objections, he has so couched 
his arguments as to recognize and incidentally 
reply to many of those which are the most com- 
mon. Weemphatically dissent from certain of his 
assertions, as for example those as to the true 
meaning of the word aionios; but we have neither 
invited him nor our readers to a controversy in 
this matter, and we do not propose to open one. 

We shall publish next week a letter from our 
English correspondent, Dr. Dale, in which he 
gives a view of the state of the question in the 
Established Chureh and incidentally gives his 
personal views, respecting which there has been 
wuch newspaper gossip in this country. He will 
follow this letter with one descriptive of the state 
of the question in the non-conformist churches. 
We shall also begin, probably week after next, a 
series of letters from Andrew Jukes, presenting 
the Scriptural grounds for the doctrine of the final 
restoration of all to holiness and God. In these 
letters he gives only the argument from Script- 
ure; the argument from philosophy is sufficiently 
familiar to all intelligent readers of the American 
press, and the last appeal must be to the word of 
God. Meanwhile we commend to our readers 
these true and eloquent words of a recent cor- 
respondent of the Christian Union: 

‘** We are, however, all so tied by our preconceptions and 
inherited opinions that it is hard even for honest souls to 
free themselves. Even the truest are apt to stereotype 
their first seeings, which, from the nature of things, must 
be imperfect, and thus ‘coming up out of the pit,’ as the 
prophet says, ‘they are taken in the snare;’ the latter, 
though not so dark perhaps as the former, holding those 
whom it catches quite as forcibly. Hardest of all is the 
way for teachers, for to learn is to unlearn; and it is not 
easy to say, ‘I have been wrong.’ And yet the truth gets 
on. One true word once clearly spoken is stronger than 
ten thousand pulpits or leading articles which only re- 
echo some misapprehension. It will be so with this ques- 
tion.” 


Certain it is that this problem is not to be set- 
tled by an appeal to the traditions of men, how- 
ever sacred and hoary with age,—certain it is that 
to receive a new voice ‘‘ with all readiness of 
mind” is not less noble now than when Luke 
discerned and commended this receptive spirit in 
the Bereans. He that has the spirit of a ‘little 
child” will lay aside his preconceptions, and 
search the Scriptures to see what is indeed the 
truth; the dogmatic spirit that refuses to consider 
lest it be shaken in its traditional belief on the one 
hand, or find its shadowy hope a delusion on the 
other, may shut out the truth from the mind, but 
cannot decide what it is, for the community, the 
church and the generation. 





NOTES. 


—The Rev. James F. Merriam, the “heretic” of 

Indian Orchard, has written an admirable letter to 
the “ Congregationalist’’ in further gentle exposition 
of his views, and in defense of his course as seeking 
ordination at the hands of a Congregational council. 
He has been brought up “in the very heart of Con- 
gregationalism,” he says, and he believes himself to 
know somewhat of the instincts, traditions, real char- 
acter and life of the denomination. His reasoning 
may be at fault, he tells us, but he honestly believes 
that 
“The real bond of fellowship among Congregationalists is 
Christian life. Even if in point of intellectual belief one is 
peculiar, yetif his heart lay hold on the Bible and Christ, as 
incomparably the most vital truth the world possesses; if, 
deep in his heart, he believes he yields implicit obedience 
to God's voice, and accepts the truth in so far as it is made 
known to him, and knows that he has power so to preach that 
truth as to save men, then he hasa rightful place in the de- 
nomination and a claim on its fellowship,” 
Between the “creed’’ and the ‘truth’? Mr. Merriam 
makes a distinction, and in judging of the claim of a 
person to denominational fellowship he would mea- 
sure him by his conformity to truth rather than by 
the shape of his creed. Thus, he would quickly fas- 
sent to Mr. Moody’s ordination, though he does not 
believe that the thinking of that evangelist is wholly 
to be trusted. And, referring to the great upheaval 
of thought now taking place, he boldly concludes: 

“Asa matter of fact, it seems to me it has been of great 

practical advantage that we are recognized as a denomination 
that stands midway between what is old and what is new— 
that we are both conservative and progressive. 
Mr. Merriam’s letter is creditable to both his head 
and his heart, and shows that he would be a far 
greater loss to the denomination than the denomia- 
tion could possibly be to him. 

—A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Please thank the au- 
thor of a ‘ Layman’s Thoughts on Preaching’ for me. 
We ministers need to know just what he is telling us, 
and I hope he will not spare us. The many Lectures 
on Preaching now being published are all by preach- 
ers. It is far more helpful to hear the voice of the 
pew, and see ourselves as others see us.” 

—Prof. Henry G. Spaulding’s lectures on “ Pagan 
and Christian Rome,”’ at Chickering Hall, have been 
so well received that he will deliver a course of six 
weekly evening lectures on Roman Life and Art, be- 
ginning Monday, March I1lth. The subject of the 
first lecture will be ‘“‘Roman Houses and Villas— 
Domestic Architecture and Private Life of the Old 
Roman World.” 

—To the several interesting collections already ex- 
isting in this city must now be added the Biblical, 
Christian and Missionary Museum of the Union 
Theological Seminary, the opening of which w 
celebrated Feb. 22d. The museum contains a larg 
variety of objects calculated to throw light upon the 
Scripture history, or illustrating the labors of mis- 
sionaries in heathen lands. It does not appear that 
it is open to the public, but even in its restricted use, 
by the students of the seminary, it can hardly fail to 
be serviceable and instructive. 

—Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., is to be congratulated 
upon having cleared off the entire debt upon his 
church edifice, parsonage and chapel; the amount, 
$200,000, being larger we believe than any that has 
been raised since the beginning of the Kimball cru- 
sade. Of this amount $140,000 have been pledged by 
the congregation, $40,000 by Dr. Tyng himself, and 
$20,000 by parties not only outside of his church but 
mainly outside of the Episcopal denomination. This 
achievement will, no doubt, give a new impetus to all 
of Dr. Tyng’s large evangelistic work. 

~To the panic-stricken, who imagine that the 
foundations of the gospel are going to drop out if the 
doctrine of eternal punishment is allowed to be de- 
bated within the Church of Christ, we commend two 
recent admirable editorials on the subject in the 
‘“Tllustrated Christian Weekly’ of the American 
Tract Society, the spirit of which is indicated by the 
title: ‘‘A Timely Discussion.’ It declares that ‘sa 
calm critical re-examination of the whole subject, in 
the light of the best Biblical exegesis, and of the 
analogy of faith is one of the urgent present 
needs of theological science and practical religion.” 

—On Friday last, at the rooms of the American 
Missionary Association, we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing four young colored missionaries on their way 
from Fisk University to Africa. Two of them are 
young men, the Rev. Messrs. A. E. Jackson and A. P. 
Miller; the other two, their respective wives. Their 
acceptance of the call, ordination to the ministry, 
necessary preparations for departure, and marriage, 
were consummated within a week. It was particularly 
interesting to hear the story of their lives. All were 
born in slavery. All have made their way through 
the college by dint of the most painstaking industry. 
Their instructors commenad them as eminently fitted 
for the service, and their owa expressions indicate 
their singleness of purpose. They go to the Mendi 
Mission, between Liberia and Sierra Leone; and in 
their journey and their work will carry with them 
the sympathy and encouragement not only of their 
late fellow students but of the whole Christian com- 
munity, who are interested in the experiment of 
Christianizing Africa through the Africans, whether 
by means of missionaries or through the tide of emi- 
gration which seems to be setting in that direction. 
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LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
THE ROOM. 
TTNHE aristocratic library is a place of ornament 

- anda place of repose. Low book-cases along 
the walls; glass doors; bric-a-braec and statuary on 
the book-cases; pictures above; an easel with a 
handsome picture on it; a case of books of en- 
gravings; a lounge; plenty of easy chairs; a Turk- 
ish carpet that welcomes the very foot to luxurious 
warmth ‘and softness; heavy curtains, of blue or 
red or green-and-gold; a library center-table with 
an ornamental inkstand on it, unsplashed with 
ink-stains; a few dainty editions of entertaining 
books in elegant bindings lying invitingly there; 
newspapers in exile or in prison—at all events un- 
seen; everything suggesting luxury and repose, 
nothing to hint at inexorable duty and active 
iabor. 

This is not my library. Mine is a workshop. 
The bookshelves run from the floor to the ceiling; 
they run across over the door and the windows; 
there is not a foot of wall-room for a print or 
picture except over the mantel-piece, where some 
sacred memories of dear friends look down with 
inspiring love upon me; no doors guard the books, 
which stand ready to answer at a moment’s call; 
they have been crowded out of the overflowing 
shelves, and stand in piles on the tables, and here 
and there upon the floor; no library bindings ex 
cite artistic adwiration, they_are all Puritans and 
QJuakers, valued for their souls, not for their 
dresses; the light pours in from south and east 
and north through uncurtained windows: a hard- 
wood floor makes shifting of chairs and tables 
easy, and preserves all from accumulations of 
dust; the lounge has been crowded out by tables; 
one old-fashioned rocking-chair is the last relic of 
lazy luxury, and that remains only because a 
writing-tablet is fastened to it and it thus affords 
facility for easy work in moments of fatigue; 
newspapers have broken Joose from their case, 
and lie on a table and a chair; a half-opened Re- 
view, with a paper-knife serving as a book-mark, 
lies on the table by the side of a rattan case that 
is full of others half read or not yet even opened ; 
the center-table is a desk, opulent with drawers 
and cupboards, and with folded wings that may 
at any moment be drawn out to hold more books 
and papers and magazines; more wings on the 
book-shelves to draw out for books in inmmediate 
use in the tasks of to-day or to-morrow; an ink- 
stand— plain, substantial and ink-stained ; the 
little table with the Webster’s Dictionary on it at 
the right hand, and a table covered with some of 
the latest books for immediate examination on 
the left hand; an open fire for ventilation; a 
German student’s hanging lamp for light, better 
than the best of Argand burners for a student’s 
eyes; scissors, fountain pens, pencils, gum-arabic, 
pins, a sponge, rubber, all the little parapherna- 
lia of a busy workman, right at hand, cluttering 
up the convenient but inelegant desk; in short, a 
small room where everything is in easy reach, so 
small that it says pointedly—a little too pointedly 
sometimes, perhaps—there is no room for visitors 
in here :—such is my library. 

And what is that sewing-machiue-looking object 
over there in the corner? That! That is my type- 
writer. Next to the sewing-machine, the invention 
of the age; to the library what the sewing-machine 
is to the sitting-room. 

In 1863 a prophetic friend of mine wrote to the 
‘Scientific American” a call for a writing-ma- 
chine. 

‘* Perhaps,” said he, ‘‘one of the ingenious readers of 
the ‘Scientific American’ will invent an adaptation of 
that mechanism (the printing telegraph) or some better 
contrivance, that can put thoughts on paper economic- 
po at the speed of ordinary utterance, and in the 
ordinary characters of our language—legible by all. It is 
not easy to think of a possible invention which would 
command more universal use than a writing-machine, It 
would be used in every legislative hall, in every court- 
room, in every assembly where reporters are now em- 
ployed; and it would soon command a very much wider 
use. For all commercial correspondence—in which “time 
is money”—it would soon supersede much handwriting, as 
the telegraph is superseding much letter writing. No 
journalist, no lawyer of large practice, would be without 
an apparatus by which a clerk could put words on paper 
as fast as they were dictated and in a shape in which the 
document could be used without transcribing. It would 
make the learning to read and write as fascinating an 
employment to children as the learning to stitch upon a 
sewing machine now is, and it would become a necessary 
part of all educational apparatuses. Perhaps a writing- 
machine has been tried unsuccessfully; but so have many 


other things that are now triumphs of ingenuity. Why 
should it not be done?” , ° ‘ os 


Well, here is the prophecy fulfilled in a mechan- 


ism as simple as it is ingenious, and as serviceable 
to the busy writer as it is simple and ingenious. 

Imagine a hat resting on its crown. From the 
circle of this hat hang a series of wires, each one 
bent at the end inwards, and ending in a type. 
These wires are hung upon pivots and are con- 
nected with a key-board which stands in front of 
the hat, so that pressing on any key causes the 
corresponding wire to fly up and the type to strike 
a point in the center of the circle around which 
the wires are arranged. Each type thus strikes 
in the same place; should two be brought up to- 
gether they impinge upon one another. Directly 
over the circular opening of the hat runs a rib- 
bon, attached at either end to a cylinder or wheel 
which moves with every touch of the keys, so 
that the type never strikes the ribbon twice in the 
same place. This ribbon is saturated with a 
chemical ink, the nature of which I do not un- 
derstand. It may be roughly described as a cross 
between printers’ ink and writing ink. Over the 
ribbon, and covering the aperture of the hat, is a 
cylinder about as large around as a moderate- 
sized man’s arm. This, by a simple mechanism, is 
made to move from right to left with every touch 
on the keys. Around the eylinder your note or 
letter paper lies, much as a sheet of paper lies 
round the cylinder of a printing press. I sit down 
to write a letter; put my paper on the cylinder, 
adjust it to its place, and begin. Each key of the 
key-board has a letter or a punctuation mark 
printed on it. I strike M. The wire with the 
M type upon the end is thrown up and im- 
pinges on the ribbon, and prints the letter on 
the paper above the ribbon; when I raise my 
finger, and the wire falls back, the cylinder 
moves on its carriage carrying the paper with it— 
at a guess—the eighth part of an inch; I strike the 
Y; the type strikes again in the center of the cir- 
cle, but the paper having moved along from 
right to left it prints the Y to the right of the M, 
and the first word is printed. A blank key moves 
the cylinder on its carriage a space without print- 
ing anything, and I am ready to begin the next 
word. When I have reached the end of the line 
a very simple contrivance brings the cylinder 
back and gives it at the same time a turn on its axis 
carrying the paper with it, which is thus ready 
to receive the next type upon a new line. 

It has taken many words to describe a very 
simple mechanism. It would take still more to 
pay it its deserved eulogy. It is an ideal teacher 
of spelling to children. It enables the poorest 
writer to do the best copying. It permits the 
author to read his proof before he sends his man- 
uscript to the printer. It gives the compositor 
exemption from the hieroglyphies of bad penmen, 
and good editors are always execrable penmen. It 
doubles the rapidity and quadruple; the ease of 
writing. It is the benefactor of busy literary 
workers. 

This is the room from which, and these are the 
instruments with which, I am going to write you 
some familiar letters on all sorts of topics—grave 
and gay, serious and sublime—except topics of the 
times. These I am to leave to the editors and the 
editorial columns. I bave a notion that some 
topics not of the times, some problems of social 
life, of domestic happiness, of literary culture, of 
spiritual experience, some topics that are of all 
times equally, are worth considering. I shall 
easily know whether you care to read these letters 
or not. If they bring answers, and questions, and 
suggestions of themes on which light is wanted or 
will be welcome, that will be a sign that they are 
read and cared for. But I am not a sufficiently 
good correspondent to doall the writing. If I get 
no answer I shall take it as a sign that the cor- 
respondence is not wanted, and then we will soon 
stop. So now a good understanding is established 
between us; and next week we will talk together 
a little about libraries in general, home libraries I 
mean, and their uses. LAICUS. 


THE KNOLL, ) 
CORNWALL-on-Hupson, N, Y. j 








—‘*Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the 
youth of the realm in erecting a grammar school: 
and whereas, before, our forefathers had no other 
books but the score and the tally, thou hast 
caused printing to be used; and, contrary to the 
King, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a 





| is in the New Testament. 


OUR SILENT FRIENDS. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


( H not to alien skies and far-off sp heres 
We render our beloved! They do not go 
From us in going to God, we surely know. 
What if they make vo answer to our tears ¢ 
Is not He silent to us all our years? 
And yet his arms are round us in our woe; 
So they who share with bim the power to bless 
Must share his nearness and his silentness. 
Perhaps they softly say of us, * The dead!” 
Of us who dwell and dream among the tombs, 
Nor ever see how short a way o’erhead 
Eternal light enfolds our fleeting glooms. 
Nor ever heed the voice from heaven that saith 
“ They are the dead, who yet believe in death.” 








ENDLESS PUNISHMENT." 

IV.—SCPIPTURAL PROOFS. 
By THE REV. S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., PRESIDENT OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Haws shown that the doctrine of endless 
- punishment does not conflict, but rather 
accords with the course of Providence, and yet 
more fully with the other chief teachings of the 
Scriptures, both generally and specially, 1 proceed 
to say that, 

III. By a general and remarkable consent the 
doctrine has actually been found in the Scriptures, 

1. By a general consent of the church in all 
ages. Mr. Alger calls it ‘‘ the petrified dogma of 
the church” (Fut. Life, p. 513); J. F. Clarke, ** the 
doctrine which every sect and denomination in 
Christendom, except the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, maintain” (Orthodoxy, p. 358). Canon 
Farrar, from the whole past, summons but six or 
seven strong names more or less doubtfully to his 
opposition. There is immense weight in this 
general consent. It overrules individual idiosyn- 
cracies and buries them. It certainly requires 
some assurance to say that the great mass of be- 
lievers of all descriptions have been imposed upon 
in reading God’s plain book. Many of them have 
shrunk from the doctrine, but, like Dr. Burnett 
and John Foster, been compelled to admit that 
Scripture is ‘‘ formidably strong” against them. 

2. Translators in every age and land have so 
rendered the pbraseology. They represent the 
best scholarship and wisdom of Christendom. 
They have never left it doubtful. They render 
‘everlasting, forever, ewig, auf Ewigkeit, ¢ter- 
nel,” and so on, upto the wternus and in aternum 
of the old Latin version, made while Greek was 
the current language of Christians at Rome, and 
thus using the Latin term which designates eter- 
nity ‘‘absolutely,” as that which ‘‘ outlasts all 
time” and ‘‘ has no end” (Doederlein’s Syn.). 

3. Independent scholars of the highest order, 
who have not hesitated to criticise and even ques- 
tion the sentiments of the sacred writers, have 
asserted endless punishment to be the ‘literal’ 
teaching of the Scriptures. Thus, e. g., on Matt. 
xii., 32; xxv., 46, Olshausen reluctantly but vir- 
tually concedes it; while DeWette, though disput- 
ing the doctrine, says of the first passage, ‘* Cer- 
tainly ‘nevermore’ is here absolutely expressed,” 
and of the second, ‘‘The eternity (Ewigkeit) of 
hell-punishment lies in the meaning of the words;” 
and Meyer says of the first, ‘‘ The eternity of 
punishment here taught is not to be explained 
away,” and of the second, ‘‘ The absolute concep- 
tion of eternity in reference to the punishment of 
hell is not to be removed, but exegetically stands 
fast,” for a sufficient reason which he gives. If 
there be more critical or independent scholarship 
in the world than they represent, where is it? 

4. Men of the greatest ability and acuteness, 
who have openly denied the authority of the New 
Testament, have pronounced this to be its teach- 
ing. Mr. Parker's statements are well known. 
Renan gives the ‘‘ideas of Jesus” thus: ‘* Para- 
dise and gehenna shall have no end; an impassa- 
ble abyss separates them.” He adds, ‘* That all 
this was literally understood by the disciples 
stands forth absolutely evidenced in the writings 
of the time.” (Life of Jesus, p. 143.) Baur 
ascribes to “ the first period” of the church the 
doctrine of ‘‘the eternity of hell punishment” 
opposed, he says, first by Origen and only by the 
Alexandrians. (Lehrbuch, 140.) 

5. It has been the standing reproach from 
strenuous opposers of the Bible that this doctrine 
This fact has been 
stated with great force by annihilationist writers 





paper-mill.”—[Shakespeare. 


* Copyright by Lyman Abbott, 1378, 
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generally. Mr. Blain even aflirms that the belief 
that this doctrine is in the Bible has made *‘ mill- 
ions of infidels, deists and atheists.” And what 
is more, it is impossible to convince thein that the 
doctrine is not there. . 

6. The teachings that have produced this gen- 
eral persuasion were first uttered under circum- 
stances which, the speakers well knew, made such 
an understanding of their words, from the outset, 
inevitable. That the Pharisees held the belief of 
eternal punishment, or endless suffering, is well 
established by the testimony not alone of Jo- 
sephus, but even more explicitly by that of Hip- 
polytus (ix, 29): ‘‘ They profess that the 
wicked will be punished always (é/0a@<i) in inex- 
tinguishable fire.” The same testimony is borne 
by the Rabbins. (See Alger, p. 171, first ed.) The 
book of Enoch, undoubtedly from a Palestinian 
source not far from the time of Christ, is singu- 
larly explicit and detailed as to the endlessness of 
the suffering. 
21, 27, 53.) It would seem impossible that Christ 
and his Apostles could have expected to be under- 


(See Dillmann’s Enoch, chaps., 


stood otherwise in such surroundings. 
7. The minority of Christendom who 
have denied that the doctrine of endless punish- 


small 


ment is in the New Testament are in irreconcila- 
ble conflict what to find there in its place. 
find (1) ‘‘age long” 
(2) immediate blessedness ; 
tinction; 
time,” 


One 
class punishment; another 
another (3) utter ex- 
another (4) punishment ‘‘outside of 
wholly ‘‘dropping the idea of duration,” 
and (5) the latest class profess ‘‘utter ignorance” 
and find entire darkness brooding over the sub- 
ject, whether it be restitution, extinction or ever- 
lasting punishment view of the fact 
that the Scriptures have spoken repeatedly, em- 
phatically and sharply on the theme, is not this 


Now, in 


complete diversity and conflict of the small 
minority, over against the general agreement, 


strikingly suggestive that truth is one and con- 
sistent, and error is many and inconsistent? 

But not only has there been a general agree- 
ment of Christendom—much more universal, in- 
deed, than on almost any other doctrine of the 
New Testament, semper, ubique, ab omnibus—but 
there has been valid reason for that agreement. 
For: 

IV. The endlessness and hopelessness of future 
punishment is distinctly and abundantly set forth 
in the Scriptures. God has not kept his children 
and the world for eighteen hundred years in a 
state of false alarm. 

Let me premise, (1) the proof does not destroy 
all power of denial. Nothing can. 
mortality can be denied. So is every supposed 
teaching of the Scriptures. A large class of 
writers, professing to accept the Scriptures, even 
deny the existence of a soul distinct and separate 
from the body. Nor (2) does it prevent the possi- 
bility of casting doubt on the proofs, taken in an 
isolated way, or by reason of the derivation and 
variant use of words. Nothing can. By the 
same destructive treatment of language that has 
been applied to this subject it can be shown from 
the Scriptures that there is no God certainly but 
heathen ‘‘ gods,” no heaven but the sky, no para- 
dise but a park or garden on earth (such was the 
O. T. use of the word), no hell but the valley of 
Hinnom, and (from the origin and frequent use 
of the Greek and Hebrew words) no spirit but 
the wind, orabreath. By such methods all things 
are possible. Nor (3) is the teaching given in 
philosophical and abstract forms. That is not 
the Bible method. It speaks concretely and popu- 
larly, yet intelligibly. Indeed, one might even 
say with Tayler Lewis, it is ‘‘ the employment of 
necessarily finite language to express an infinite 
idea strictly transcending all language.” But the 
Seriptures speak to fair-minded men. 

Let me further premise that this doctrine does 
not depend (1) on one passage, but on many; (2) 
nor on one word or set of words. Some writers have 
assumed that aionios contains all the proof. An 
entire mistake. Canon Farrar adds to this the 
two words ‘‘damnation” and ‘‘hell,” as the 
whole support of ‘‘ the popular teachings.” But we 
make no account of the former, and only inci- 
dentally of the latter. Such an assertion does 
not command respect, as will be seen. Nor does 
it depend (3) on ‘isolated texts,” as the same 
writer unadvisedly says. Almost none of them 
are isolated, but they are commonly embedded in 


God and im- 





the scope and context, and, in repeated instances, 
constitute a part of the direct end of the whole 
adjacent theme. So in the description of the last 
judgment (Matt. xxv.}; the case of the rich man 
(Luke xvi.); the warnings of Mark ix., 42-50; of 
Matt. x., 26, 39; xviii., 21-35; Luke xiii., 24-30. 
These passages and others bear directly on the 
subject of retribution, the last mentioned being 
an answer to a direct question concerning being 
‘*saved.” Nor (4) does it depend on any one or 
few modes of representation, but on many and 
diverse. The chief difficulty is to gather them up 
and present them in their full force as they lie in 
their places, and have carried conviction to all 
classes in all ages. They are always weightier in 
their connection than as we present them. There 
is a combined consensus in the Scriptures, like 


that of the church in finding it there. And 
there are no conflicting utterances on this 


point. The testimony is steadily cumulative and 
convergent. 

1. The Neriptures teach a probation in this life, 
and they teach no other. We constantly read 
that Christ ‘‘ came into the world to save sinners” 
(1 Tim. i., 15; John iii., 17; xii., 46, ete.) The 
gain of the whole world is followed by loss of the 
soul (Matt. xvi., 26). After death is the judg- 
ment (Heb. ix., 27), and it is for the things done 
in the body (2 Cor. v., 10). Christ will deny be- 
fore the Father those that denied him before men 
(Matt. x., 32). Judas went to his own place (Acts 
i., 25) The rich man at death passed to the place 
of ‘‘torment” (Luke xvi., 23). Men ean do no 
more after they ‘‘ kill the body,” but God, ‘‘ after 
he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell” 
(Luke wiii., 5). Suchis the steady &train. There 
is no text which intimates, or is claimed as inti- 
mating, for the rejector of Christ in this world a 
second probation. Not only does the declaration, 
—‘* He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that 
hateth his life shall keep it unto life eternal ’—by 
its own force attach the respective destinies here- 
after to the different courses of ‘life’ here, but 
the Saviour affirms in so many words (John xii., 
25), that this consequence is determined ‘in this 
world.” 

2. The Scriptures offer saving agencies only for 
this life. It would be much to expect that char- 
acters which had finally resisted all the gracious 
influences of this life should yield to the same 
influences hereafter. But the Scripture intimates 
not even such helps. As Christ’s mission was to 
men in the flesh, so was that of the Comforter. 
He ‘‘ will reprove the world of sin, righteousness, 
judgment” (John xvi., 8). ‘*The light” is with 
men ‘‘a little while,” and ye must ‘‘ walk while 
ye have the light lest darkness come upon you” 
(John xii., 35). There is a drawing back unto 
perdition (Heb. x., 39), and a condition of char- 
acter in which ‘‘there remains no more sacrifice 
for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation ” (x., 26, 27.) What can 
be more hopeless than such a character left only 
to Godless companionships? 

3. The Scriptures steadily teach the finality of 
the doom after this life. It is not only the ‘‘end” 
or strictly consummation (6vyvréAcia) of the 
world (Matt. xiii., 39, 40, 49; xxiv., 3; xxviii., 20), 
but is represented as part of the settled economy 
of God’s government. The righteous enter into a 
kingdom prepared for them from the foundation 
of the world, and the wicked into a doom pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels (Matt. xxv., 34, 
41). The judgment is the ‘last judgment,” as 
the world has agreed to call it. The Saviour’s 
reiterated injunctions to ‘‘ walk” and ‘‘ believe 
while ye have the light, lest darkness come upon 
you,” were preceded by the declaration, ‘‘ Yet a 
little while is the light with you” (John xii., 
35, 36). The apostles steadily assert and assume 
that under ‘‘the preaching of the cross” men 
both ‘tare swed ” and ‘ perish” (1 Cor. i., 13, 
23, 24). So uniform is thisaspect of finality that a 
late writer, who questions endless punishment, is 
constrained repeatedly to admit that the Script- 
ures leave the prospects of the sinner without 
‘‘one ray of hope,” and that the silence of 
Christ’s gospelis ‘‘ forbidding and full of despair ” 
(‘‘Is Eter. Pun. Endless,” pp. viii., 21, 89, ete.) 

4, The offers of salvation here are made on 
conditions which exclude hope if rejected. Every 
promise carries or implies a menace. Not to 
believe is ‘‘not” even to ‘‘see life,” but to have 





God's ‘‘ wrath abiding on him” (John iii., 36). 
And the menace hinges on the rejection in this 
world, the rejection of Christ’s message by his 
apostles (Matt. x., 14, 15). The apostles’ preach 
ing was botha ‘‘ savour of life unto life,” and ‘‘ of 
death unto death ” ii., 15). There is not 
an intimation in the New Testament that 
faith can be exercised unless in this life. 


(2 Cor. 
saving 
5. The danger of absolute loss under present 
means of grace is constantly implied and asserted. 
‘* How shall we escape if we neglect so great sal 
vation?” (Heb. ii., 3.) ‘‘ Let us fear lest, a promise 
being left us, any of you should seem to come short 
of it” (iv., 1, 2). This is said of rejecting offers 
here; and some have ‘‘entered not in because of 
unbelief There is a condition in this 
world in which ‘‘it is impossible to renew them 

We are even 
with fear and 
trembling (Phil. ii., 12); to part with hand and eye 
the quenchless fire (Mark ix., 47)! 
‘“*The righteous scarcely are saved” (1 Pet. iv., 
18). Paul kept his body under lest he should be 
a cast-away (1 Cor. ix., 27). 

6. A complete terinination of opportunities to 
gain Christ’s favor is expressly set forth. At the 
wedding feast the door is shut (Matt. xxv., 10), 
shut by the Master (Luke xiii., 25-28), and the 
workers of iniquity ‘‘thrust out” in despair. 
These utterances are expressly directed to the 


” 


(vs, 2, 6). 


again unto repentance” (vi., 4, 8). 
to work out our own salvation 


to escape 


future issue, 

7. There is pronounced an utter exclusion of 
certain classes from the kingdom of God. They 
shall not enter into it, they shall not inherit it (1 
Cor. vi., 9, 10; Gal. v., 19, 21; Rev. xxi., 27). ‘Ihe 
evasion that this means only while in their present 
practices is cut off by the fact that most of the 
practices can belong only to this world, ‘‘ fornica- 
tors, adulterers, thieves.” The ground of exclu 
sion applies only to the transactions of this life. 

8. Christ asserts actual failure. Some will seek 
to enter into the kingdom and not be able (Luke 
xiii., 24). This was an answer to a question about 
being ‘‘saved.” Some also will have expected 
acceptance who will encounter unqualified rejec 
tion (Matt. vii., 22, 23). 

9. To die in one’s sins is to be excluded from 
Christ’s presence; such ‘‘ cannot come” (John viii., 
21). So, to obey not the gospel before Christ's 
coming (2 Thess. i., 7, 10) is punished with ‘‘ ever 
lasting destruction.” 

10. The doom of the wicked after death is very 
explicitly pronounced irreversible, ‘‘a great gulf 
fixed” which ‘‘ they cannot pass” (Luke xvi., 26). 
This was while other men were still 
earth. 

11. Punishment is explicitly declared never 
to end. In several forms: unquenchable fire 
(Matt. iii., 12; Mark ix., 43), with the duplicated 
addition (ver. 48) that ‘‘ their worm dieth not and 
the fire is not quenched.” The parallel passage 
expresses this corroboratively as ‘* eternal” (Matt. 
Xviii., 8). It seems to me but an unworthy and 
futile device to explain away the Saviour’s solemn 
asseverations by saying that the punishment in 
deed goes on but the punished go out. 

12. Th woe of one man was pronounced so in- 
tolerable that ‘‘it were good for that man if he 
had never been born” (Matt. xxvi., 24). To dis- 
pose of this solemn utterance of Christ, as does a 
late writer, by calling it ‘‘this gush (!) of strong 
indignant feeling,” is a procedure that may be 
safely left to its own merits. 

13. In one passage (Jude 6) the ‘*‘ chains” of the 
lost spirits (whose doom man is to share) are de- 
scribed by an epithet (a é5105, eternal) used else- 
where in the New Testament only of *‘ the eternal 
power and Godhead” of Jehovah (Rom. i., 20). 
They are kept thus (not merely until the day of 
judgment, but, as the Greek makes clear) reserved 
‘*unto” or for ‘‘ the judgment,” of which the sen 
tence is elsewhere called eternal (aionios, Heb. 
vi., 2). It is explained by a passage strikingly 
similar in Enoch, directing to ‘* bind” the fallen 
spirits ‘‘ under the hills of the earth for seventy 
generations, till the day of their judgment and 
completion, till the last judgment shall be holden 
for all eternity. In pain and imprisonment shall 
they be shut up forall eternity” (Dillmann’s Enoch 
x., 12). 

14. Six passages declare the punishment to be 
‘6 forever” (ef6alava, Mark iii., 29; 2 Pet. ii., 17; 
Jude 13; Rev, xiv., 11; xix., 3; xx., 10), Nothing 
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has broken this force. The Greek is the settled, 
specific phrase of Plato, Aristotle, Diodorus, Lu- 
cian, to signify what we mean by ‘‘ forever,” and 
the Latin has translated, in eternum. Some inap- 
propriate applications destroy the legitimate, ac- 
cepted meaning neither of the one nor the other. 
It contemplates no end. It was the proper and 
the common Attie and Hellenistic phrase for ever- 
lastingness, well known—no other so well known 
and suitable. Legitimate scholarship can prove no 
such meaning of this phrase as ‘‘ for the age,” or, 
‘‘for an age.” Besides, of fifty-seven instances in 
the New Testament, thirty-six refer to God and 
Christ—their functions and glory, ten to the 
blessedness of the righteous, and six to the pun- 
ishment of the wicked. The force of this fact 
can never be broken. In one noticeable case 
(Mark iii., 29) the denial of forgiveness ‘* forever” 
is reiterated by prononncing the ‘‘sin” (see the 
amended text) eternal, and the parallel passage 
(Matt. xii., 32) specifically unfolds it, ‘‘ neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come.” Ol- 
shausen well shows (I., 460, Note) the impossi- 
bility of weakening this last negation, and De 
Wette says it is a ‘‘nevermore absolutely ex- 
pressed.” 

15. Six or seven times punishment is pronounced 
eternal (@7@v0s, Matt. xviii., 8; xxv., 41, 46; Mark 
iii., 29; 2 Thess. i., 9; Jude 7, and perhaps Heb. 
vi., 2). Fifty-one times also (of seventy-one) the 
Greek adjective describes the blessedness of the 
righteous, and twice God and his glory. These 
facts are sufficiently significant. The word clearly 
is used to designate what is eternal. It is the 
Biblical word for that purpose; its constant and 
only adjective of the kind, except one oth-r used 
in two instances. If ever not strictly applied, 
there or elsewhere, such is the case in a far greater 
- degree with our strongest Engiish words, eternal 
and everlasting. The prevalent settled meaning 
remains, and even when applied to things con- 
nected with what actually passes away it still 
earries the force of irreversible. The high and 
legitimate meaning of the Latin @ternws was not 
destroyed by its application to the destiny of Rome 
or of eternitas to its emperor. It still described 
eternity without beginning or end, or sometimes 
one of them, the past or the future. Thus aionios 
is the classic and New Testament word correspond- 
ing to our eternal, and translated by the Latin 
eternus. 

A recent attempt, not by eminent classical 
scholars but by theological reasoners, to make 
this word mean vaguely ‘‘ outside of time,” spir- 
itual and the like, or, as one writer says, ‘‘ drop 
from the phrase the idea of duration,” is an at 
tempt (1) to deny the settled meaning of the word 
and (2) to foree into it a meaning drawn wholly 
from some associated fact or word, a meaning 
which breaks down too under application and ex- 
amination. And as to ‘‘dropping the idea of 
duration,” one may as well talk of dropping the 
idea of heat out of fire, for all scholarship agrees 
that the central notion of it is on-flow, continu- 
ance, duration. (See Cremer and the Lexicons 
generally.) And in view of this fact, that dura- 
tion is in the word, one of the most irrefragable 
of testimonies is a passage in which (Matt. xxv., 
46) that duration is pronounced to be the same 
for both the punishment oi the wicked and the 
happiness of the righteous. 

Such is an outline of the force and variety of 
modes in which this teaching is conveyed. I have 
not exhausted the argument, but far less than 
this would be ample. As an honest man and stu- 
dent, I must receive the doctrine or deny the 
authority of the New Testament. 

Let me answer one question; viz., Why were not 
still other expressions employed? There have been 
suggested by a late writer ateleutetos (endless), 
aperantos (interminable), akatalutos (indissoluble). 
I reply (1) because the words and phrases actually 
employed were both (a) the appropriate, and (b) 
the well-known, and (c) therefore the apprehen- 
sible modes. They belonged abundantly to the 
circle of language and thought familiar to the 
writers and early readers. (2) The other words 
suggested are not the natural, familiar nor suit- 
able phrases for such a use. (a) They are all 
words infrequent in classic Greek and almost un- 
known in the Hellenistic, two of them never 
found in the Septuagint, and the third (aperantos) 
but once. (6) They are not so decisive as the 





words actually employed. Akatalutos, indis- 
soluble (which does not appear from the Lexicons 
to have been at that time used by but one Greek 
writer, and by him but once), though applicable 
to life (Heb. vii., 16) is not a fitting term to apply 
to death or punishment, although afterwards once 
used (Pseudo Jos. Mace., 10) more appropriately of 
‘*torments” in the plural. But it means strictly 
indissoluble, indestructible, not endless or inter- 
minable. Atelewtetos, endless (which occurs nei- 
ther in the Septuagint nor the New Testament), I 
can find in that sense only in Plutarch, a little 
later than Paul; but in Homer it means waaccom- 
plished, and in Sophocles, impracticable. Aper- 
antos would be equally and more uncertain. In 
Job xxxvi., 26 (the only use I find in the Old 
Testament proper) it translates the vague Hebrew 
words ‘‘no searching out” or ‘‘ investigation,” 
7. e., incomprehensible; in the Apocrypha (3 Mace. 
ii. 9) it isa word of limited space (the boundless 
earth); and in its one usage in the New Testament 
(1 Tim. i., 4) it is applied to certain ‘‘ genealogies,” 
and indicates ‘‘ tedious” length (Alford) or ‘‘ vague, 
rambling, interminable” (Elliott). Neither of 
these vague and variant words proposed would 
add a particle of definiteness to the statement of 
the doctrine. Ance the Greek language offers no 
letter. In truth, there are no forms of speech 
which could not be divested of their force if 
treated in the same way as the Scripture phrase- 
ology on this subject. God never teaches us on 
the principle of making it impossible to evade or 
dispute his teaching. 

Let me add, in a single paragraph, that I under- 
stand the punishment throughout to be that of 
conscious loss and suffering, because (1) the very 
notion of punishment is punishing, and not 
ceasing to punish, and eternal punishment is very 
different from final cessation to punish; because 
(2) the descriptions are of continuance, and the 
theory of extinction can be maintained only by 
applying to certain images a sensuousness which 
the Scriptures by the usage elsewhere directly con- 
tradict; and (3) chiefly because, throughout, the 
specific descriptions are of conscious suffering— 
weeping, wailing, guashing of teeth, lamentation 
in outer darkness, torment, tribulation and an- 
guish—the flames themselves being described as 
the symbol of suffering. (Luke xvi.) 

I have thus stated with the greatest practicable 
brevity the grounds on which I am constrained 
honestly to receive the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment. It presents itself in harmony ever with 
the teachings of nature and life; finds its place in 
the whole complerus of Scripture doctrine; has 
been recognized in the Scriptures by the church 
and the world in all times; and it emerges alike 
when the sacred volume is read by the illiterate 
and interrogated by the scholarly. The Script- 
ures in no instance call the fate of the wicked 
‘‘a mystery,” nor allude to it with ‘strict re- 
serve,” but they speak of it abundantly, positive- 
ly and distinctly. 

My statements have been too summary to answer 
or obviate some objections perfectly well known 
and anticipated. If I have made any erroneous 
statements I will gladly correct them. But as Ihave 
not written for controversy I do not expect to 
engage in it, even to defend my positions. I can 
not refrain from asking, in conclusion, why any 
right-minded and right-hearted man should find 
occasion to resist this utterance of God’s word; 
and why even the wicked should not rather choose 
the friendship and blessing of God than resist his 
government and demand impunity in so doing. 


THE SUFFERING Poor.—Few of the readers of 
the Christian Union, residing away from cities, 
have any conception of the poverty and suffering 
we are obliged to be constantly familiar with 
here. Ihave the impression that good people in 
the hamlets and farm-houses of the country 
would be benefited in many ways if they could 
have pictured to them scenes that come almost 
daily under the observation of all engaged in 
pastoral work among large populations. Oh ye 
dwellers in the beautiful country, with enough to 
eat and to wear, with plenty of fuel, good air, and 
no landlord to turn you out on the highway be- 
cause your rent is unpaid, were you ever in a 
dwelling where there was a mother and child 
sick, without food, fuel, medicine, or the means 
to obtain them? Ye young men and women dis- 





contented with your lot in the country, and 
longing for city life, look at the records in the 
papers, and I think you will ‘‘be content with 
such things as ye have.” Always people so poor 
as to suffer can be found in great numbers in our 
cities, but for a few years it is simply dreadful to 
hear the daily plaints of those who would earn 
their bread if some door of employment would 
open to them. Now, oh friends, pity us who 
must see these things and hear these cries contin- 
ually; pity these your poor and suffering brethren, 
and, if you can, do something for their relief. Do 
you not know some city pastor, or city mission- 
ary, in whose hands you can place something to 
be appropriated for the sick or hungry poor? If 
you do not, and wish to find some channel through 
which your gift may pass to some needy one, in- 
close it to the editor of the Christian Union, and 
I am sure your desire will be gratified. Don’t 
withhold because your gift must be small. -H. 





THRE ARM OF FLESH. 
By C. M. 
i “ Now I lay me”’ has been said; 
My darling in her couch is laid; 
I stoop among the pillows white 
For one last kiss—one more “ good-night.”’ 


But clinging arms are round me cast, 
And close caresses hold me fast; 
“ Oh, mamma,” childish accents say 
“Oh, mamma, please don't go away! 


“Tam so 'fraid when you are gone! 
I cannot, cannot stay alone! 
The dark—is all—so very—queer 
Oh, please stay wif me, mamma dear!” 


** Now, darling! God is ever nigh! 
His child is safe beneath his eye. 
Perhaps he sends his angels bright 
To watch about your couch to-night! 


‘You know you never are alone, 
For God is with us every one; 
And he will keep you safe from harm 
As if you lay on mamma's arm.” 


“ Y-e-s; God is here, I know, close by,”’ 

With quivering lips she makes reply, 
“ But, mamma, dear!”’ sobs out afresh, 
‘** T like to feel a little flesh!” 


Oh, God! how oft thy bended ear 

That cry from human hearts doth hear! 
Thou wouldst thyself our souls refresh, 
We beg to “ feel a little flesh!” 


We want no visitant of grace, 

We want some dear-loved human face. 
Though “ Everlasting Arms”’ be strong, 
‘Tis for the arm of flesh we long! 


Teach us, O Lord, the better way ; 
Put thou our “ childish things’ away ; 
Help us to feel and understand 

The touch of thine almighty hand! 





A PASTOR PUZZLED. 
By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 
PUZZLE many a weary hour over such facts 
and problems as follow: 

In this city is an exceptionally industrious 
woman, past sixty years of age, with three daugh- 
ters, three sons; herself a widow. ‘The youngest 
child is say, thirteen. All hands are poor. No 
special virtue or vice to be predicated of any of 
the family except the mother. She is eminently 
hard-working, and skilled in her work as a laun- 
dress. 

Hard times come on. The young folks have no 
trade. They cling together asa family. The old 
mother earns the entire income. People say to 
the young folks, ‘‘ Shame on you, to be living on 
your mother that way.” The boys earn, oceasion- 
ally, fifty cents a day stripping tobacco. Now 
and then the girls have a job sorting rags at forty 
centsaday. Occasionally they get ten pounds of 
hair to pull. The girls lend a hand and help the 
old mother wash and iron. 

But those boys I keep thinking about. They do 
not illustrate all the cardinal virtues, of course. 
The street has been their playground from in- 
fancy. They are, in my judgment, far better boys 
than any of my father’s sons would have been 
with the same advantages. I have looked around 
to find places for those boys to learn trades. Car- 
penters, masons, shoemakers, tinsmiths, plumbers, 
broom-makers, all reply they ‘‘don’t want any 
boys.” ‘‘There is no profit in taking boys.” 
Here begins my puzzle. 

If either one of these boys will drop intoa dry 
goods store and ‘‘lift” a bolt of silk, or snatch a 
watch from the jeweler’s, and run away slowly, 
with a ‘‘hue and ery ” at his heels, he will be soon 
arrested by a policeman. He will plead guilty of 
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grand larceny and will receive sentence, as a first 
offense, to'the admirable Reformatory in this city 
recently opened and now in operation. 

In this Reformatory he will enjoy the hospital- 
ity of buildings and grounds that cost eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He will occupy a roomy, 
clean, and well-ventilated cell; an iron bedstead 
and sweet bedding, with permission and leisure 
to beautify his new home. 

Moreover, he will have steady work found him, 
yet by no means excessive. He will be taught a 
trade. He will be fed on food nutritious and 
scientifically wholesome. His small vices, chew- 
ing, smoking and drinking, peremptorily ended. 
A resident surgeon will supervise his environment. 
Evenings he will attend school. Sundays he will 
receive the ministry of able clergymen. Books 
and newspapers judiciously selected will be 
within his reach. Finally, if he be docile and in- 
dustrious, he will receive credits from month to 
month, entitling him to successive enlargements 
amounting almost to freedom and self-control. 

In short, he will be so trained and treated that 
if I knew of any way of getting my own son into 
that institution without his being guilty of crime 
I should not hesitate to commit him at once. 

Now my puzzle is this:—Where three sons of a 
widow are guilty of poverty only, I see no chance 
forthem. But when guilty of grand larceny their 
prospects brighten. 

Question 1. Shall I advise that boy: ‘Go, grab 
a wateb! It is the only way to get into a good 
home school. The jeweler will get it back right 
Run slowly! Plead guilty, and go straight 
to the best home you ever had”? 

Question 2. If. I may not tell him this, what 
shall I advise? 

Question 3. Is not the admirable discipline of a 
well-conducted reformatory a far wiser and more 
nearly symmetric educational scheme than the 
book and brain culture of our common schools? 

Question 4. Have intelligent and Christian 
masters and mechanics any duties toward the sons 
of widows? 

I find no fault with the Reformatory experi- 
ment. This is astepin the right direction. My 
puzzle is that poverty should, damage a boy’s 
prospects more than crime! That the State of 
New York cannot help a widow’s son to manhood 
until he breaks a law, and receives her blessing 
disguised as penalty. 

What answers? 

EvmirA, N. Y. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 
I N an ancient but rather decrepit-looking man- 

- sion of historic suggestiveness, a few miles 
out of Boston on the road to Watertown, lives 
one of those reformers whose mission it is to help 
the world obscurely in some of its largest strides for- 
ward, unrecognized and unrewarded while at their 
patient work, but certain of grateful remembrance 
after they are gone. This particular reformer is Mr. 
Joseph Bird, now gray with years and feeble un- 
der wasting disease; whose life has been devoted 
with the enthusiasm of genius to the study of a 
single form of public danger and to the exposition 
of a sufficient safeguard against it. If we have a 
true apostle of a true system of protection against 
fire Joseph Bird is that apostle. And when the 
world shall have gained wisdom out of sore expe- 
rience, and learned by heart the terrors which his 
sensible philosophy, reinforced by abundant facts, 
so forcibly teaches, it will be almost ready to can- 
onize his memory. 

Joseph Bird is not the inventor of any patent 
‘fire extinguisher,” nor does he own a controlling 
interest in any of our great manufactories of 
steam fire-engines. He is simply a plain old man, 
who has eyes to see what so many others overlook, 
and sense to realize what almost everybody is in- 
different to, and public spirit to insist upon what 
most of us are too busy to think of. His ideas cost 
nothing; no royalty is exacted upon his system; it 
is freely offered without money and without 
price; and this is the sum and substance of it: 

The common system for subduing fires is based 
on a philosophy which allows the fire to gain 
strength and entrench itself before it can be 
attacked. The improved system for subduing 

Jires is based upon a philosophy which will provide 
Sor attacking the fire before it can gain strength 
and entrench itself. 





The philosophy is simply this: ‘‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Our pound 
of cure isthe great, splendid, ponderous steam fire- 
engine, the unit of organization with the modern 
fire department; the ounce of cure is an effective 
hand apparatus, suitable to be kept, ready for 
instant use, in every building, public and private, 
and capable of being put to service in smothering 
the first breath of a conflagration by anybody, 
man, woman, or child. 

‘* All fires in wooden buildings,” says Mr. Bird, 
‘or in those of brick or stone in which is stored 
ordinary merchandise, double their proportions 
every minute; and if in high winds, or if they 
contain inflammable merchandise, they quadruple 
every minute.” The average time of getting 
water upon a fire by means of ordinary public fire 
apparatus is found to be fifteen minutes from the 
time of discovery. From this the comparative 
chances of extinguishing a fire in the first, or 
second, or third minute, and in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth minute, can easily be calculated. 

Mr. Bird would not do away with present public 
fire apparatus, but would supplement it, or rather 
anticipate it, by a private and portable apparatus, 
with which every building should be provided, 
and to the handling of which every person should 
be trained. Such an apparatus is found in the 
Johnson pump, which however is only one of 
several varieties all, perhaps, equally good; con- 
sisting simply of a small hand force pump, pro- 
vided with a short rubber hose and brass nozzle, 
and a common water-pail, reserved sacredly to this 
purpose, and allowed to no other, so as to be 
always ready. Experiment has proved over and 
over again that the simple apparatus charged with 
a single pail-full of common water is altogether 
as effective in putting out a fire as any of the 
elaborate and costly chemical fire extinguishers. 
The writer of this article has seen Mr. Bird him- 
self, armed only with one of these homely little 
hand-engines, extinguish in less than one minute 
a burning building as large as a common-sized 
room. 

Joseph Bird’s eye grows dim, and his natural 
force is abating, but we believe his ideas will live, 
even as the philosophy which underlies them is 
sound. And we confidently expect that the time 
is coming when the developed sagacity of town 
authorities, supported by the financial interest of 
the insurance companies, and justified in the end 
by the common good sense of the people at large, 
will require that every separate building in actual 
occupancy and use, no matter what its character, 
shall be provided with one or more pieces of pri- 
vate fire apparatus after this description. We 
may then have as many outbreaks of the destruc- 
tive element, but fewer of them will get the 
mastery. ELLERY. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
DOLLY'S ‘ FOURTH.” 
| Serpe went the cannon on the green, just as the first 
red streak appeared over Poganuc hills, and open flew 
Dolly’s great blue eyes. Every boy in town was out of bed 
as if be had been fired out of a pop-gun, and into his clothes 
and out on the green with a celerity scarcely short of 
miraculous. Dolly’s little toilet took more time; but she, 
too, was soon out upon the scene with her curls in a wild 
unbrushed tangle, her little breast swelling and beating 
with a great enthusiasm for General Washington and lib- 
erty and her country, all of which were somehow to be 
illustrated and honored that day in Poganuc. 

As the first rays of the rising sun struck the stars and 
stripes floating over the Court-house, and the sound of dis- 
tant drum and fife announced the coming in of the Poganuc 
Rangers, Dolly was so excited that she burst into tears. 

‘““What in the world are you crying for, Dolly?” said 
Bill rather impatiently. ‘‘I don’t see anything to cry 
about.”’ 

‘*T can’t help it, Will,” said Dolly, wiping her eyes, **‘ it’s 
so glorious.” 

“Tf that isn’t just like a girl!’ said Bill. Contempt 
could go no farther, and Dolly retreated abashed. She 
was a girl—there was no help for that; but for this one day 
she envied the boys—the happy boys who might some day 
grow up and fight for their country, and do something 
glorious like General Washington. Meanwhile, from mouth 
to mouth, every one was giving in advance an idea of 
what the splendors of the day were to be. 

‘“‘T tell ye,” said Abe Bowles, “this ’ere’s goin’ to be a 
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reel slam-bang, this ere is. Colonel Davenport is goin’ to 
review the troops, and wear the very same uniform he 
wore at Long Island.” 

“Yes,” said Liph Kingsley, ‘‘and old Casar’s goin’ to 
wear his uniform and wait on the colonel. Tell ye what, the 
old snowball is on his high heels this morning—got a suit of 
the colonel’s old uniform. Won't he strut and show his 
ivories!” 

** Hulloa, boys, there’s going to be a sham fight; Hiel 
told me so,” said Bob Cushing. ‘‘Some are going to be 
British and some Americans, and the Americans are going 
to whip the British and make ’em run.”’ 

“Tell ye what,” said Jake Freeman,’ ‘there'll be a 
bangin’ and poppin’! Won’t there, boys!” 

‘Oh! said Dolly, who irrepressibly was following her 
brothers into the throng, ‘they won’t really shoot any- 
body, will they?” 

“Oh no, they'll only fire powder, of course,” 
majestically ; ‘‘ don’t you know that?” 

Dolly was rebuked and relieved at once. 

“‘ITsay, boys,” said Nabby, appearing suddenly among 
the throng, ‘your ma says you must come right home to 
breakfast this minit; and you, Dolly Cushing, what are 
you out here for, round among the fellers like a tom-boy? 
Come right home.” 

‘“Why, Nabby, I wanted to see!” pleaded Dolly. 

‘Oh yes, you’re allers up to everything and into every 
thing, and your hair not brushed nor nothin’. You'll see 
it all in good time—come right away. Don’t be a lookin’ 
at them trainers now,” she added, giving, herself, however, 
a good observing glance to where across the green a knot 
of the Poganuc Rangers were collecting, and where Hiel, 
in full glory of his uniform, with his gold epaulets and 
cocked hat, was as busy and impressive as became the 
situation. 

**Oh, Nabby, do look; there’s Hiel,’’ cried Dolly. 

“Yes, yes; I see plain enough there’s Hiel,’’ said Nabby ; 
‘*he thinks he’s mighty grand, I suppose. He’ll be conceit- 
eder’n ever, I expect.” 

Just at that moment Hiel, recognizing Nabby, took off 
his gold-laced hat and bowed with a graceful flourish. 

Nabby returned a patronizing little nod, and either the 
morning Cawn, or the recent heat of the kitchen fire, or 
something, flushed her cheeks. It was to be remarked in 
evidence of the presence of mind that distinguishes the 
female sex that, though she had been sent out on a hurried 
errand to call the children, yet she had on her best bonnet, 
and every curl of her hair had evidently been carefully 
and properly attended to that morning. 

_ “Of course, I wasn’t going to look like a fright,” she so- 
liloquized. ‘‘ Not that I care for any of ’em; but looks is 
looks any time o’ day.” 

At the minister’s breakfast-table the approaching solem- 
nities were discussed. The procession was to form at the 
Court-house at nine o’clock. Democrats and Federalists 
had united to distribute impartially as possible the honors 
of the day. As Col. Davenport, the only real live revolu- 
tionary officer the county boasted, was an essential element 
to the show, and as he was a staunch Federalist, it was 
necessary to be conciliatory. Then there was the Federal 
ex-Governor to sit on the platform with the newly elected 
Democratic Governor. The services were in the Meeting- 
house, as the largest building in town; and Dr. Cushing 
was appointed to make the opening prayer. As a compli- 
ment to the Episcopal Church the Federal members of the 
committee allotted a closing prayer to the Reverend Sim- 
eon Coan. 


Bill 


said 


That young man, however, faithful to the logic of his 
creed, politely declined joining in public services where 
his assisting might be held to recognize the ordination of 
an unauthorized sectarian preacher, and so the Rev. Dr. 
Goodman, of Skantic, was appointed in his place. 

Squire Lewis was observed slightly to elevate his eye- 
brows and shrug his shoulders as he communicated to the 
committee the grounds of the rector’s refusal. He was in 
fact annoyed, and a little embarrassed, by the dry, amused 
expression of Sheriff Dennie’s countenance. 

“Oh, speak it all out; never fear, Lewis,” he said. “I 
like to see a man face the music. Your minister is a log- 
ical fellow, and keeps straight up to what he teaches, Ycu 
old Episcopalians were getting loose in your ideas; you 
needed cording up.” 

‘‘ Thero’s such a thing as cording too tight and breaking a 
string sometimes,” muttered the Squire, who was not well 
pleased at the scruple which kept his church unrepresented 
in the exercises. 

The domestic arrangements for the parson’s family were 
announced at the breakfast table. The boys were endowed 
with the magnificent sum of six cents each and turned 
loose for the day, with the parting admonition to keep 
clear of powder—a most hopeless and unnecessary charge, 
since powder was the very heart and essence of all the 
glory of the day. 

At an early hour the bell of the Meeting-house rang out 
over all the neighboring hills and valleys; the summons 
was replied to by streams of wagons on the roads leading 
to Poganuc for a square of ten miles ‘round. Not merely 
Poganuc—North, South, East, West, and Center—was in 
motion, but several adjacent towns and villages sent forth 
their trainers—bands of militia, who rose about midnight 
and marched till morning to be on time. 

By nine o’clock nominally (but far nearer to ten really) 
the“procession started from the Court-house with drum 
and fife and banners. Dolly had been committed for the 
day to the charge of Nabby, who should see that she took 
no harm, and engineer for her the best chances of seeing 
all that went on; while Mrs. Cushing, relieved of this care, 
took her seat quietly among the matronage of Poganuc 
and waited for the entrance of the procession. But Dolly 
saw them start from the Court-house, with beat of drum 
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and peal of fife: and Dolly saw the banners, and saw 
Colonel Davenport with his white hair and splendid 
physique, now more splendid in the blue and gold of his 
military dress; and they all marched with majestic tread 
toward the meeting-house. Then Nabby hurried with her 
charge and got for her a seat by herself in the front 
singers’ seat in the gallery, where she cou'd see them all 
file in and take their seats on the platform. Nabby had 
been one of the flowers of this singers’ seat before her 
father’s change of base had transferred her to the Epis- 
copal Church, and her presence to-day was welcomed by 
many old friends—for Nabby had a good, strong clear 
voice of her own, and was no small addition to the choral 
force, 
The services opened by the national Puritan psalm: 
* Let children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, 
Which in our younger years we saw 
And which our fathers told. 
** Our lips shall teach them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn 
May teach thei to their heirs. 


“ That they may learn, in God alone 
Their hope securely stands; 
That they may ne'er his laws forget, 
But practice his commands.” 

The wild warble of ‘St. Martin’s,” the appointed tune 
whose wings bore these words, swelled and billowed and 
reverbrated througii the house, carrying with it that inde- 
finable thrill which always fills a house when deep emo- 
tions are touched—deepest among people habitua!ly 
reserved and reticent of outward demonstration. It was 
this solemn undertone, this mysterious, throbbing sub-bass 
of repressed emotion, which gave the power and effect to 
the Puritan music. After the singing came Dr. Cushing's 
prayer—which was a recounting of God's mercies to New 
England from the beginning, and of his deliverances from 
her enemies, and of petitions for the glorious future of the 
United States of America—that they might be chosen 
vessels, commissioned to bear the light of liberty and relig- 
jon through all the earth and to bring in the great millen- 
nial day, when wars should cease and the whole world, 
released from the thraldom of evil, should rejoice in the 
light of the Lord. 

The millennium was ever the star of hope in the eyes of 
the New England clergy: their faces were set eastward, 
towards the dawn of that day, and the cheerfulness of 
those anticipations illuminated the hard tenets of their 
theology with a rosy glow. They were children of. the 
morning. The Doctor, however, did not fail to make use 
of his privilege to give some very decided political hits, 
and some petitions arose which caused sensation between 
the different parties. The New England clergyman on 
these occasions had his political antagonists at decided 
advantage. If he could not speak at them he could pray 
at them, and of course there was no reply to an impeach- 
ment in the court of heaven. So when the Doctor's prayer 
was over glances were interchanged showing the satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction, as might be, of the listeners. 

And now rose Colonel Davenport to read the Declaration 
of Independence. Standing square and erect, his head 
thrown back, he read in a resonant and emphatic voice 
that great enunciation upon which American national ex- 
istence was founded. 

Dolly had never heard it before, and even now had but 
a vague idea of what was meant by some parts of it ; but 
she gathered enough from the recital of the abuses and 
injuries which had driven her nation to this course to feel 
herself swelling with indignation, and ready with all her 
little mind and strength to applaud that concluding 
Declaration of Independence which the Colonel rendered 
with resounding majesty. She was as ready as any of 
them to pledge her “‘life, fortune and sacred honor” for 
such a cause. The heroic element was strong in Dolly; it 
had come down by “ ordinary generation”? from a line of 
Puritan ancestry, and just now it swelled her little frame 
and brightened her cheeks and made her long to do some- 
thing, she scarce knew what; to fight for her countrv or 
to make some declaration on her own account. , 

But now came the oration of the day, pronounced by a 
lively young Virginia law student in the office of Judge 
Gridley. It was as ornate and flowery, as full of patriot- 
ism and promise, as has been the always approved style of 
such productions. The bird of our nation received the 
usual appropriate flourishes, flew upward and sun-ward, 
waved his pinions, gazed with undaunted eye on the bright- 
ness, and did all other things appointed for the American 
eagle to do on the Fourth of July. It was a nicely-written 
classical composition, and eminently satisfactory to the 
audience; and Dolly, withont any very direct conception 
of its exact meaning, was delighted with it, and so were 
al] the Poganuc People. 

Then came‘the singing of an elaborate anthem, on which 
the choir had been practicing for a month beforehand and 
in which the various parts ran, and skipped, and hopped, 
and chased each other round and round, and performed all 
sorts of unheard-of trills and quavers and musical evolu- 
tions, with a heartiness of self-satisfaction that was charm- 
ing to witness. 

Then, when all was over, the procession marched out— 
the magnates on the stage to a dinner, and the Poganuc 
military to refresh themselves at Glazier’s, preparatory to 
the grand review in the afternoon. 

Dolly spent her six cents for ginger-bread, and walked 
uawearingly the rounds of sight-seeing with Nabby, her 
soul inly uplifted with the grandeur of the occasion. 

In the afternoon came the military display; and Colonel 
Davenport on his white horse reviewed the troops, and 
just behind him. also mounted, was old Cesar, with bis 





gold-laced hat and plume, his buff breeches and long-tailed 
blue coat. On the whole, this solemn black attendant 
formed a striking and picturesque addition to the scene. 
And so there were marching and countermarching and 
military evolutions of all kinds, and Hiel, with his Poga- 
nuc Rangers, figured conspicuously in the eyes of all. 

It was a dangerous sight for Nabby. She really could 
not help feeling a secret awe for Hiel, as if he had been 
wafted away from her into some higher sphere; he looked 
so very determined and martial that she began to admit 
that he might carry any fortress that he set himself seri- 
ously to attack. After the regular review came the sham 
fight, which was in fact but an organized military frolic. 
Some of the West Poganuc youth had dressed themselves 
as Indians, and other companies, drawn by lot, were to 
personate the British, and there was skirmishing and 
fighting and running, to the wild and crazy delight of the 
boys. A fort, which had been previously constructed of 
bushes and trees, was furiously attacked by British and 
Indians, and set on fire; and then the Americans bursting 
out scattered both the fire and the forces, and performed 
prodigies of valor. 

In short, it was a Day of days to Dolly and the children, 
and when sober twilight drew on they came home intoxi- 
cated with patriotism and sight-seeing. 

On her way home Dolly was spied out by her old friend 
Judge Gridley, who always delighted to have a gossip 
with her. 

‘‘Ha, my little Dolly, are you out to-day ?” 

“To be sure, sir,” said Dolly; ‘‘indeed I'm out. Oh, 
hasn't it been glorious! I’ve never been so happy in my 
life. I never heard the Declaration of Independence 
before.” 

‘““Well, and what do you think of it #”’ asked the Judge. 

“T never heard anything like it,” said Dolly. ‘1 didn’t 
know before how they did abuse us, and wasn't it grand 
that we wouldn’t bear it! I never heard anything so 
splendid as that last part.” 

‘*You would have made a good soldier.” 

“If I were a man I would. Only think of it, Colonel 
Davenport fought in the war! I’m so glad we can see one 
man that did. If we had lived then, I know my papa and 
all my brothers would have fought; we would have had 
‘liberty or death.’ ” 

Dolly pronounced these words, which she had heard in 
the oration, with a quivering eagerness. The old Judge 
gave her cheek a friendly pinch. 

‘You'll do,” he said; “but now you must let Nabby 
here get you home and quiet you down, or you won’t sleep 
all night. Good by, Pussy.” 

And so went off Dolly’s Fourth of July. 

But Hiel made an evening call at the parsonage in his 
full regimentals; and stayed to a late hour unreproved. 
There were occasions when even the nine o’clock bell did 
not send a young fellow home. This appeared to be one 
of them. ‘ 

(To be continued.) 
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RELIGION IN CHINA. 


This work! is a revised edition of a former publication 
of the author, issued in 1859 under the title of the 
‘Religious Condition of the Chinese,” and shows in 
every page the careful scrutiny of a painstaking writer. 
Dr. Edkins has deen connected with the London 
Missionary Society’s mission in China for thirty years, 
and bas earned the thanks of his associates by several 
useful grammars and philological aids for acquiring the 
Chinese language. He has also examined into the moral 
systems of the Chinese, and compared the tenets of 
their various sects, so as to sliow how these agree in 
some points, and easily bear with each otber in their 
differences. In the present volume he has given the 
final results of his inquiries in a well arranged series of 
chapters, taking up the prominent features of Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, and Rudhism, and indicating how they 
have influenced the people and measurably neutralized 
each other’s bad tendency. The work can be sefely 
recommended for its descriptions of the Imperial state 
worship at Peking, for its notices of the condition of 
the popular idolatry as seen in the temples which every- 
where indicate its power, and its summaries of the lead- 
ing tenets of the three sects. Where he confines himself 
to describing what he has seen, and telling his readers 
the results of his researches into Chinese moral litera- 
ture, he can be relied on as one of the best authorities. 
It is when he begins to speculate upon causes and 
effects in the moral condition of the Chinese, and to 
estimate the tendency and accuracy of their religious 
notions, that we miss the well defined views which 
might be expected in a Christian missionary. There is 
hardly a reference in the whole book to the Bible as the 
sole standard of moral truth and explanation of the lost 
condition of man. The prevailing ignorance, apathy 
and error of all classes of Chinese with respect to cor- 
rect religious views are regarded by Dr. Edkins as 
being chiefly due to their having forsaken the worship 





1 Religion in Chine. Containing a brief account of the Three 
Religions of the Chinese, with observations on the Prospects 
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of the true God, who, he says, was known and adored 
by the ancient Chinese, and clearly recognized by Con- 
fucius as the Supreme Ruler. 

Our author says in another place that the name of 
this Supreme Ruler is 7%, or Shangti, and he begs the 
whole question by rendering it God; although one 
would expect some proof to be adduced tbat by it the 
Chinese of early days intended the Jehovah of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The classics on which he bases 
this assumption are known all over China. They state 
that the worship of Sbangti at its first mention was 
associated with that of the six honored ones, the hills 
and rivers, and the hosts of gods. What proof bas Dr. 
Edkins that this being ever denoted the infinite Maker 
of heaven and earth, the eternal God, when neither 
creation, eternity, nor omnipotence is ascribed to him 
in any known Chiuese work? It woula seem as it a ref- 
erence to the declarations of God's word, concerning the 
ignorance of the heathen world as to his name and nature, 
would have Jed the author to hesita‘e before asserting 
that the early Chinese knew and adored the true God. 
Can we suppose that God would have left them in utter 
ignorance of his character and power for so many ages 
if their early writings had made bim known to them, 
even if not so clearly as he was made known to Moses, 
David, or Isaiah? We cannot infer that the ancient 
Chinese, because they had so high an ideal of a supreme 
ruler in Shangti, had any otber or more exact ideas of 
God than their books now give us. Other ancient na- 
tions who did not know Jebovah had equally lofty 
notions with the Chivese of a god ruling over the uni- 
verse. We believe that the Bible plainly teaches that 
it contains the only revealed will of God; and that only 
one chosen people knew and worshiped bim before the 
advent. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Dr. Edkins confuses 
his readers with his effurts to fiud God in the Budhistic 
and Taoist writings, and blames the modern Chinese 
philosophers for leaving the monotheistic Confucianism 
and foolishly trying to explain the existence and opera- 
tions of the universe without recognizing His band. It 
appears to us, as we read this volume, that he is trying 
to find in all those writings something which their 
authors had no conception of—a one hving and true 
God. We fully agree with him that in their moral 
writings, and especially in their discussions upon the 
principles of human conduct, the Chinese show abun- 
dantly that they have not been left without help from 
that Light which lighteth every man that cometh 1uto 
the world, and every lover of his race will rejoice that 
God is now leading them up tothe knowledge of Him 
who came as the Light of the world; but this is quite 
a different thing from accepting the assertion that the 
early Chinese knew and worshiped the true God. 

The chapter on Sin and Redemption exhibits the 
same want of clearness in the author’s views as to their 
nature. Instead of giving bis readers an account of the 
Chinese notions of sin, and who or what they sin 
against, he says, ‘‘ The consciousness of sin and the felt 
need of redemption undoub'edly belong to men who 
have no knowl dge of religion except that which is de- 
rived from the light of nature.” When one analyzes this 
sentence in view of otber parts of the bo k he is at a Joss 
to know what law is referred to in this consciousness of 
sin; he asks, Redemption from what? How is it felt? 
Who taught this need? How much and what kind of 
religion is derived from the light of nature? Dr, Ed- 
kins assures his readers in one place that the Confucian 
religion teaches the knowledge of God; and then after- 
wards says that duties to God are little mentioned in it. 
He says that filial piety “‘bas overshadowed the duty 
of piety towards God, and the national conscience bas 
become in consequence comparatively insensible to sin 
as committed against the Supreme Governor of the 
world.” With such hazy notions of the spiritual con- 
dition of the Chinese, entirely igaorant as they are of 
the ex stence of God and tbe demands of his law, of 
salvation by the cross, ard their danger of eternal ruin 
as described in the word of God, we should have some 
curiosity to know just what kind of Christianity Dr. Ed- 
kins teaches them. Itis likely that some of this hazi- 
ness comes from some of bis loose use of terms like sin, 
conscience, God, religion, &c., which would have been 
avoided by adhering to their Biblical uses as closely as 
possible. The full knowledge of sin can only come by 
the knowledge of God’s law; and the assertion that the 
true God was known to the ancient Chinese furoishes in 
our view a strong argument to those who oppose receiv- 
ing apy other revelation than their ancient books have 
so long afforded that people. Morality, too, is not re- 
ligion in the Christian sense of the word; and Confu- 
cianism, having no teachings about tbe future life of 
the soul, is not strictly a religion but a mere system of 
ethics. 

It is the high position of the author of this work 
which has led to this criticism of its teachings, and the 
expression of the hope that he docs not regard the Gos- 
pel as a mere supplement to the Four Books and Five 
Classics, but as the truth of God, which is to supplant 
them entirely as a rule of conduct, He bas done a 
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good service to the cause of missions in writing the 

book. Of the religious views and practices of the Chi- 

nese it is one of the best accounts extant. 
KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 

This latest volume of Kingsley’s sermons appropriate- 
ly supplements the story of his life. To know the man 
fully one must study the expression of his thoughts. 
In Kingsley’s mind the habitual tendency was toward 
pure, exalted thinking. Whether it found an outlet in 
his novels or poems, his charming letters, public ad- 
dresses or sermons, it was at all times fresh, helpful and 
inspiring—it always disclosed his large-hearted, Chris- 
tian manboed. No one, it may be said, has come to 
know bim through his works, either as novelist, poet or 
preacher, without being uplifted, instructed and made 
to feel the dignity and the value of a life well spent. 

Of Kingsley the preacher the literary remains are not 
inconsiderable. A dozen volumes of sermons contain 
the memorials of a thirty years’ ministry; and while of 
all his writings his reputation is likely to depend least 
on these, it is yet true that nowhere is the underlying 
motive of his life more clearly revealed. His purpose 
to lift men up shines on every page. 

The sermons in the present volume were mainly 
preached after 1870, in bis own churcb at Eversley, in 
the Chester Cathedral, or at Westminster Abbey. They 
are short unpretending discourses, so simple that no one 
can fail to understand them, and so practical as to sug- 
gest in every sentence some useful lesson. Their deep 
spiritual tone breathes out the atmosphere in which Kings- 
ley li€ed and moved, and into which he sought to draw 
all others. The one which gives its name to the volume 
was preached All Saints’ Day (November Ist), 1874, in 
Westminster Abbey. It was very nearly the last time 
his voice was beard in the place, and almost the last 
public testimony which he tore anywhere in the Mas- 
ter’s service. ‘* His sermon on All Saints’ Day,” says 
his biographer, ‘‘ will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it. It was like a note of preparation for the life 
of eternal blessedness in the vision of God upon which 
he was so soon to enter. It was a revealing, too, of his 
own deepest belief as to what that blessedness meant, 
with back glances into the darker passages and bitter 
struggles of his own earthly life and warfare with evil.” 

It is interesting to note, in scanning the’volume, under 
what circumstances the sermons were delivered. Here 
is an earnest appeal for the children of the streets, made 
at Liverpool in behalf of the Kirkdale Ragged Schools. 
Another, preached at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Pal- 
ace, upon the illness of the Prince of Wales, expresses 
the prevailing national grief, emphasized by Kingsley’s 
personal attachment to the Prince. Many of them were 
used only at his own church in Eversley. Others served 
double duty. One on the ‘* Purifying Hope,” preached 
first at Eversley, was afterwards repeated at Windsor 
Castle. The same Scripture truth that met the needs of 
the rustic congregation seems to have answered also for 
the Queen of England. It is a tribute to the fidelity of 
his work and the dignity of his character that this was 
so—that he gave the villagers of bis own parish as well- 
chosen spiritual focd as he prepared for courts and 
princes. 

It is only four years ago that the magnetizing power 
of Kingsley’s presence was felt in this country. There 
are many among us who will carry through life a grate- 
ful recollection of his tall homely figure, his rugged 
face, and the deep musical monotone of his voice. He 
was seen, perhaps, and bis tones were heard across the 
distance of a lecture ball; but even‘this degree of contact 
is a privilege not to be lightly estimated. To those who 
met Kingsley, if only in this intangible way, ‘‘ Hypa- 
tia” and ‘‘ Alton Locke;” the ‘* Three Fishers” and 
‘‘The Saint’s Tragedy; the story of his life and these 
glowing sermons, will always be invested with an added 
charm. Those who know and love him, never having 
seen his presence, but having been helped and strength- 
ened through his words, will find in their experience 
some faint analogy to that higber love whose object is 
the unseen Lord. 


Harper & Brothers add this week to the already large 
list of the Half-bour Series: Macaulay’s ‘*Sir William 
Temple,” ‘‘ Machiavelli,” and ‘* Horace Walpole ;” E. E. 
Hale’s ** Back to Back,” and Guernsey’s ‘‘Spanish Armada.” 


The Central Presbyterian Church of Buffalo has pub 
lished a “‘ Memoir of the Rev. JohnC. Lord, D.D.,” who for 
thirty-eight years was the pastor of the church. It con- 
sists of a biographical sketch and memorial sermon by 
Rev. Charles Wood, and a memorial paper, read before 
the Buffalo Historical Society, by Hon. James O. Putnam. 
The influence of Dr. Lord was not simply in his long and 
useful ministry in Buffalo. His participation in the coun- 
cils of the church at large and his popularity as a lecturer 
will make the memoir of far more than local interest. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are doing a wise and valu- 
able service by their series, embracing the **‘ Epochs of 


1 All Saints’ Day and Other Sermons. By the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, M.A., late Rector of Eversley and Canon of West- 
mivster; edited by the Rev. W. Harrison, M.A., Rector of 
Brington, New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 





Modern History.” The epochs selected are the most im- 
portant pivot-points upon which the destiny of Europe has 
turned: ‘‘ The Puritan Revolution,” ‘‘ The Age of Eliza- 
beth,” ‘‘ The Thirty Years’ War,” ‘‘ The Crusades;” and 
now before us lies ‘‘The Beginning of the Middle Ages,” 
by no less a scholar than the Dean of St. Paul’s Church 
‘“*The Norman Kings and the Feudal System,” and ‘“‘ Fred- 
erick the Great and the Seven Years’ War,” are in prepara- 
tion. 

“Soul Thirst and Other Sermons.”’ by the Rev. Francis 
Washburn, stands almost alone in this particular: that the 
sermons are the production of a Local Preacher of the M. 
E. Church. They deserve still further distinction because 
of their genuine merit and thoughtful treatment of the 
themes discussed. To find a “local” preacher who is also 
a student is not easy; and the book before us gives evi 
dence not only of the earnestness and orthodoxy of the 
Methodist preacher, but has a grace of diction and range 
of illustration that bespeak the practiced writer and habit- 
ual student. (N. Tibbals & Sons.) 

“Renée and Franz (Le Bleuet)” is the seventh in the 
series of Foreign Authors presented to American readers 
by D. Appleton & Co. Good judgment is not always used 
in the choice of French authors for translation; but this 
is a book holding the reader’s interest throughout, and 
pure in style and plot. The story briefly told is this: A 
man of feminine sensitiveness entertains for one woman a 
profound passion, and for another an engrossing friend- 
ship. His love tortures him, and his friendship kills him. 
The author is Gustave Haller, of whom and of the book 
George Sand says, ‘‘I believe, in spite of the pseudonym, 
that this charming book is the work of a woman.” 


‘“*A Manual of Nursing,” published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is a little volume full of just such items as should 
stcck a nurse’s mind. We agree fully with the author on 
all the subjects touched, and are at a loss to think of any 
he has left untouched. We would commend it to the care- 
ful study of everyone who has ever had, has now, or is 
likely to have anything to do with children or the sick; or 
who has ever been a child. And we cannot think of any 
one who would not be benefited by such a study, unless it 
be those nurses who always know more than anybody else 
—the doctor included. We especially liked the chapters 
on the hygiene of children, and their management when 
sick. 

Dean Ramsay’s ‘** Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character” has passed through several editions. The one 
before us has just been issued by R. Worthington, and is 
republished from the last Edinburgh edition. To the fund 
of humor and wisdom wittily expressed which has been 
familiar to American readers hitherto, is added much 
which extended search has put into the possession of the 
author. Nowhere can more pith be found in a proverb, 
nor more homely counsel be made to stick in the memory 
by a quaint method of expression, than among the Scotch 
of the generations of which this book 1s a sort of memorial, 
for they only here and there still survive. The stories here 
detailed are well selected, and many of them irresistibly 
funny. 

“Through a Needle’s Eye,” by Hesba Stretton, is a sad 
story which narrowly escapes becoming morbid. A good 
man, Justin Herford, legally acquires an inheritance which 
equitably should go to his vagabond brother. After pos- 
sessing it ten years to the great advantage of every one 
concerned, he becomes convinced that it is the ‘‘ needle’s 
eye” which will shut him out of heaven, and turns it over 
to the brother, accepting for himself and his daughter the 
straitest poverty. The same extreme scrupulousness marks 
the character of his promised wife—Diana Lynn. For ten 
years she refuses to marry him because it will require her 
to leave her dissolute and reprobate father. The latter ulti- 
mately rewards her devotion by marrying his servant. We 
are inclined to doubt whether a sound conscientiousness 
would under similar circumstances call for so much painful 
self-sacrifice. The book displays a good deal of power, is 
worked out with a rigid adherence to the motive, and, it 
must be said, presents a high Christian ideal. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

“From Egypt to Japan,’ by the Rev. Henry M. Field 
D.D., presents the observations of a scholar who has 
learned to observe ; of a historian who is now localizing 
his history; of a religious teacher who regards that side 
of national life turned toward the moulding hand of a 
Divine ,Providence. His estimates of Islamism and the 
religions of India and Burmah are just and instructive. 
One grows more hopeful as he reads of the mission work— 
particularly in British Burmah, the land of Judson’s labors 
and sufferings. The dreadful scenes of the mutiny of 1857 
in India are rehearsed as told to the traveler by old Indian 
residents who were actors in that tragedy. Dr. Field 
possesses the rare giff of making one think of the 
thing described and not of the person describing it. His 
book is remarkably free from the intrusion of the traveler 
himself. It is divided by subjects, not by personal adven- 
tures; the mind of the reader retains, therefore, a series 
of instructive scenes: he sees the fertile Nile Valley; the 
sacred city of Benares, and the thousands who wash away 
their sins in the Ganges, the River of Gold; the Irrawaddy 
as it takes its course between full banks and makes richer 
still the fruitful fields of Burmah. Indeed one does not 
“follow” Dr. Field through his journey but- goes with 
him; seeing what he sees and taking part in all his varied 
experiences, and comes at length to the hither shore of the 
Pacific instructed by the tour, and glad to have taken it in 
such good company. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 

‘*Love Among the Gamins” is the title of the newest 


, volume of dialect poetry, the author being Mr. David L. 


Proudfit, who is already largely known through such news- 
papers as copy good things from each other as * Peleg 





Arkwright.” The poems, so far as they are expressed in 
dialect, have for their motives the loves and lesser affairs 
of that lower human stratum which is not worthless in 
proportion to its position in society: it may indeed be pro- 
nounced far more valuable and jess troublesome than that 
with which the best known verses of Bret Harte and John 
Hay have todo. But the lamentable fact that low society 
becomes unpicturesque as it becomes known is to blame 
for the disappointment which the habitual reader of 
dialect verse will experience while reading Mr. Proudfit’s 
poems. The rhyme and rhythm are better than those of 
many older poets, the sketches are honest ones, instead 
of the caricatures which they might be and still be 
acceptable, but the characters—well, every New Yorker 
happens to know them, and famuliarity with such people 
is sure to breed contempt; to be positively interesting they 
should be from California, or the Black Hills at nearest 
The more serious poems in the collection are by far the 
best; they evince felicity of expression and a rare sense of 
the requirements of pleasant verse; they have, farther, 
a quality of strength and originality which is painfully 
rare among young poets. (Dick & Fitzgerald.) 

Of course Victor Hugo's ‘ History of a Crime” is not a 
novel, but one instinctively classes it as such not only by 
reason of the outward form it wears but because of its 
deep color of romance, and the extreme difficulty of 
persuading one’s self that the author of ‘* Les Miserables” 
has not again let his imagination play among the reali- 
ties of his long and checkered experience. The venerable 
man, now just seventy-six years old, assures us, however, 
that it is the veritable ‘‘testimony of an eye witness.” 
The “Crime” is the celebrated coup d'etat of December, 
1851, by which Napoleon III. made himself master of the 
French people. In that event Victor Hugo bore an active 
part on the side of republicanism and liberty, and of it he 
here gives an account minute in its particulars and start 
ling in its vivid effect. The dramatic scenes of those 
eventful days, the high-handed measures of imperial ambi 
tion to get control of the popular will, the swift tragedies 
which were witnessed in the streets of Paris, all combine 
under the hand of this great master writer to form a nar 
rative of fact which is stronger than fiction, and which 
may be read as much out of respect to historical truth as 
out of pleasure in the handiwork of a romancer. The book 
was written more than twenty-six years ago, at the begin 
ning of the author's exile, ‘‘by a hand still hot from the 
combat;” and the manuscript then laid away has been 
very little revised for present publication. It makes a thin 
paper covered book of about a hundred pages; and a num 
ber of powerful illustrations add to its literary power 
(Harper & Brothers.) ’ 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—The late George Cruikshank was nearly ninety when 
he died, but looked a hale and hearty man of sixty-five. 

—D. Lothrop & Co, will soon publish a little volume, by 
Rev. John A. Cass, entitled ‘‘Is There Such a Place as 
Hell ?” 

~A vclume of the late Dr. Doran’s descriptive writings 
will be made up by Chatto & Windus from the ‘‘Athe 
neum.” ° 

—The executors of the will of the late M. Thiers will 
publish his correspondence by installments, making several 
volumes in all. 

—A volume of early poems by Mrs. Browning is on its 
way to publication in this country through the hands of 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard. 

—It is said that the London ** Graphic” and the ‘* Illus 
—— News” gave £400 apiece for the right of reproducing 
Mr! H. M. Stanley’s sketches. 

—The next novel in Estes & Lauriat’s Cobweb Series 
will be ‘* Dosia,” a story of Russian life, translated from 
the French of Henry Greville by Mrs. Sherwood. 

—The Rev. R. W. Dale will begin a series of articles on 
‘* America” in the March number of the ‘* Nineteenth Cen 
tury.” The first is entitled ‘‘ Society and Politics.” 

—A Brief Biography and Critical Review of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has appeared in London. It is written 
by James Ball and printed by Elliot Stock. 

—Brown University has a new and fine library building, 
erected largely through the munificence of the late John 
Carter Brown. Its cost was $90,000, exclusive of the valu- 
able plot of ground on which it stands. 

—The letters written by Mary Wollstonecraft to Gilbert 
Imlay, originally published by William Godwin, have 
long been out of print, and will shortly be republished by 
Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co. A short memoir of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, vindicating her character and writings 
from the many attacks that have been brought against 
them, will preface the volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editt- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earlvst 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptiu 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
* Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor Library.” 
Champney, Lizzie W., ** Bourbun Lilies.” 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1 25 
Clarke, Jas. Freeman, ** How to Find the stars.” 

Lockwood. Brooks & Co. ou 
Davis, A. J.,“ Views of our Heavenly Home.”..Colby & Kich. 


Guernsey, Aifred H., “Spantsh Armada.”’. .. Harpers. Pai] 
Hale, FE. E., * Back to Back ‘nie sue pamal Harpers 25 
Lord Macaulay,“ Machiavelli,’ “ Horace Walpole... Harpers. 2a 
Lord Macanlay,“ Sir William Temple.’ ; Harpers, 25 


Morris, Wiliiam, * Tbe Decurative Arts.”’...... -R berts Bros. 0 
“ Mirage’ —No Name Series...... ‘ Kobertes Bros. 1 00 
Newwan, Mrs., * Last ot the Haddons.” . arpers. 25 
Rawlinson, G., M.A., * Origin of Nations.” 

Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1 
“Two Ways to Matrimony.”.......... poekenene Petersons, ) 
“ Universal, Bookkeeping, Bryant & Stratton, Advance Sheets. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Blackwood’s, Contemporary Review, Catholic Review, Felectic 
Macmilan’s. Nineteenth Century, Nature, New Engiander. Nationa! 
S. 8. Tescher, Popular Science Monthiv, Semoner, St. Nichola 
Van Nostrana’s Ecelctic Engineering Magazine, Wide Awake 
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Religions Hetws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Proposed Bishop for East London.—Mr. 
Beresford Hope, M. P., writing to the London ‘“ Times,” 
prefers an Assistant Bishop for East London rather than 
to have a separate Episcopate: 

“Take London as a whole,”’ he says, “* and the headship ex- 
ists in solution at the West-end, where the money-makers, 
the thinkers, the governing spirits live, and at which the ex- 
isting ecclesiastical institutions are securely planted. Cut 
East London quite off, and it risks being left to fare for itself 
out in the material and spiritual cold.” 


Dr. Parker's Catholicity.—At a late meeting of the Re- 
ligious Service Committee, held in the City Temple, Lon- 
don, Dr. Parker, alluding to the subject of change of pulpit 
among preachers of various denominations, said he felt no 
difficulty or delicacy on that point. He was at any time 
prepared to desecrate that noble sanctuary of St. Paul’s 
by preaching the Gospel within its walls, or to invite the 
Dean to ascend his pulpit stairs and deliver a discourse to 
the people while he would occupy the lowest seat in the 
house. 


A New Colonial Bishop, the Rev. W. B. Bonsfield, M.A., 
late Vicar of Andover, has just been consecrated at Lon- 
don. His episcopate comprises the Transvaal territory in 
South Africa, just annexed to the British dominions, and 
his title is to be Bishop of Pretoria, after the capital of the 
country. The Transvaal is larger than England, Ireland, 
and Scotland put together. The English population is 
only 5,000, the Dutch population 40,000, and the natives, 
mostly Basuto Caffres, exceed half a million. At present 
there are only five English clergymen in the country. 
There are many who think that the sending out of a dozen 
extra missionaries would have been a more useful measure, 
leaving a bishop to be supplied twenty years later. 


The Bishop of Rochester writes a straightforward letter 
upon the Romanizing practices within the English Church. 
It is his earnest hope that he ‘‘ may never fall too far short 
of the solemn, though difficult, duty to check and discour- 
age all such doctrines and practices as are confessedly out- 
side the English order and formulary, and to keep pure 
and undefiled the true faith of Christ.” He maintains, 
howeyer, that it ‘‘ depends far more on the English laity, 
and especially on the heads of families, than on all the 
bishops and clergy put together, whether in the course of 
the next generation the English people go back to Rome or 
abide by the principles of the Reformation.” 

ScorLannD.—The Papal Hierarchy.—It is said that Car- 
dinal Howard will be created Archbishop of Edinburgh 
and Primate of Scotland. The Rev. Robert Thomson of 
Wellpark Established Church, Glasgow, and Convener of 
the Glasgow Presbytery, has telegraphed the Papal See 
that if the proposed Hierarchy be promulgated an interdict 
against it will be demanded from the Supreme Civil Court 
of Scotland, and the laws of the country rigidly enforced 
against it. 

Special Services for Children have been lately held in 
Edinburgh. Eight hundred enquirers were conversed with 
and many, it is believed, have accepted Christ. Some of 
the incidents related are very touching. One mother 
offers her child the choice of giving up the meeting and 
going to the theater, or else leaving home. Some little 
ones say they are very anxious to find Christ to-night, for 
they fear they will not be let come again. One little fel- 
low has a trouble which brings tears; he can hardly be 
coaxed to tell. At last it comes out with a sob: “It’s the 
boys at school.” Here are two lads from a Home who say 
they found Christ last week. Ask the superintendent what 
he thinks: ‘‘ Well, they have lived like it, atleast, sir.” The 
little ones are very practical. They are seeking Jesus. 
You ask them what makes them want Him. ‘Oh, it’s my 
sins;” ‘It’s temptation;” ‘‘My bad temper.” They have 
flocked to the meetings from genuine interest, and crowded 
the inquiry room with a sense of real need. In the Evan- 
gelist, a Mr. Spiers, they recognize a friend, and of him an 
obvserver says: ‘One thing is evident; he has a perfect 
passion for children; the world for him is made up of little 
ones.” From Edinburgh Mr. Spiers has gone to Leith, 
where he is holding meetings of a similar character. 

FRANCE.—Mission Work in Paris.—In a certain door- 
way in the Rue Royale every day between the hours of 2 
and 3 P.M., aman may be heard shouting, “* Conférences 
sur? Evangile! Entrée libre et gratuite! On sort quand 
on veut! Les dames sont admises!’’ The place is the 
chapel of M. Armond-Delille, and the speaker is the 
means employed to reach the passers-by and “ compel them 
to come in.” In this enterprise M. Delille has been en- 
gaged for six years with considerable success. The work 
is strictly evangelical and the services comprise only short 
and popular addresses, coming always to the same point— 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Witha constantly shift- 

ing attendance it is more or less difficult to ascertain re- 
sults. The effort is made, however, to deepen the impres- 
sions left at the meetings by personal conversation as the 
hearers go out, and in this way a permanent hold over many 
is obtained. Valuable testimonies from converts are fre- 
quently received, and some even of those who do not appear 
to be personally converted become propagators of the 
truth:—A schoolmaster adopts the New Testament as a 
reading-book in his school; the director of a Catholic circle 





declares that he comes every day, not only on his own 
account, but on that of the members of his circle, to whom 
he repeats every evening that which he has heard during 
the day at the ‘‘Rue Royale.” Since the opening of the 
chapel more than 160,000 auditors belonging to all classes 
of society, and to every nation in the world—some resi- 
dents, others travelers passing through Europe on their 
business or pleasure—have attended its services. No one 
can doubt the value or the far-reaching character of its 
influence. Sa 
AT HOME. 

A Minister and a Mortgage.—Not many ministers hold a 
mortgage on their meeting-houses. But the Rev. W. H. 
Cudworth, the minister of the Unitarian Church in East 
Boston, does upon his, the amount being $18,000. The pew- 
owners have voted to make the seats free for one year 
from May Ist next, and voluntary contributions will be 
relied upon to meet current expenses. 


The Students of Yale Theological Seminary have taken 
action preliminary to Mr. Moody’s coming to that city. 
They urge upon one another renewed personal consecra- 
tion to Christ, earnest and importunate prayer, and more 
zealous Christian work; and recommend that a thorough 
canvass be made of various localities in the city and 
suburbs most in need of the Gospel, and the establishment 
and maintenance of neighborhood prayer-meetings. 


The Boston Tabernacle is apparently the center of a quiet 
but steady growth of religious interest under the ministra- 
tions of Major Whittle and Mr. McGranahan. The attend- 
ance has slowly increased, until on the Sunday which 
marked the beginning of the second week of the meetings it 
reached as high as 4,000 or 5,000. Major Whittle’s preach- 
ing is unpretendingly effective, and the singing is as 
attractive as ever. 


Two silly stories after circulating more or less widely 
through the press have met an emphatic denial. One is 
that the Congregational Church at Rutland, Vt., passes 
the communion wine to its colored members in a separate 
cup; the other that Mr. Sankey before he joined Mr. 
Moody was a musical peddler of patent medicines. Both 
we believe emanate from the same notorious fountain of 
light and truth in New York to which may be traced so 
many other equally veracious tales. 


A gallant fight is being made by the temperance cain- 
paigners in the inland towns of Massachusetts, and the 
enemy is surrendering on every hand. Messrs. Booth and 
Smith, disciples of Mr. Murphy, at Fitchburg, Messrs. Mc- 
Master and McCurry, do., at Holliston, Mr. Michael Hol- 
den at Natick, and Mrs. Emma Molloy at Natick and 
Waltham, have made the last week or two resonant with 
their appeals, and fruitful with gladening results. In 
Natick hundreds of names have been added to the pledge. 


At a late meeting of Amherst Alumni in Boston, Presi- 
dent Seelye made some interesting remarks concerning the 
religious life of the college. Hardly any class had graduated, 
he said, without an awakening of religious sentiment such 
as was now going on there. ‘‘ And,” he continued, ‘‘ when 
I see the superficial views of education current in some 
quarters, and hear men talk about divorcing education 
from religion, as ignorant legislators talk about divorcing 
money from the laws of trade, I find opportunity and 
hope for all the work in this respect which Amherst College 
can do.” 


The Massachusetts leaven keeps on working. The Rev. 
Webster K. Pierce, pastor of the Congregational church in 
Brimfield, and the Rev. Arthur P. Adams, pastor of the 
Methodist church in Beverly, have both drawn fire from 
the orthodox for dangerous liberalism. Mr. Pierce has 
been so preaching the Gospel as ‘‘to draw in those who 
profess what are known as the liberal Christian doctrines, 
and those who are not believers; and Mr. Adams is 
charged by ‘‘ Zion’s Herald” with supplying his people with 
a “peculiar compound of Plymouth-Brethrenism, old 
Millerism, and Restorationism.” Both ministers, we un- 
derstand, have the support of their churches. 

The Moody and Sankey workin Springfield appears to be 
growing in spiritual success as the motive of curiosity which 
invariably plagues the meetings more or less for the first week 
gives way to a deeper earnestness, The noon-day prayer- 
meetings were injured by the poor acoustics of the City 
Hall, and have been transferred to the First Church, with 
room for the overflow in its spacious chapel adjoining. 
The inquiry meetings are largely attended and by more 
earnest seekers than at first, and the accessories of a grand 
choir under perfect training and the best arrangements by 
ushers and doorkeepers unite with the entire harmony and 
sympathy of the evangelical ministers and churches of the 
city and vicinity to promise for the evangelists a great 
and good work. The newspapers have also been to a 
marked degree, as was the case in Hartford, favorable 
and helpful in their excellent reporting. The Indian Or- 
chard discussion of future punishment is happily losing its 
controversial acidity in the presence of the earnestness 
and gentleness of wisdom that characterize Mr. Moody’s 
spirit and preaching. 

The Rev. William Goodell, who died last week at Janes- 
ville, Wis., at the age of 85, had been prominently 
identified with all the great reform movements of his 
period. He was one of the active formers of the old Lib- 
erty Party, which first successfully confronted the slave 
power in politics, and with forty-five ministers and repre- 
sentative church members of different denominations 
founded in 1859 (the John Brown year) the Church Anti- 
Slavery Society in Worcester, Mass., on the ground of the 
inherent sinfulness of slave-holding. At that time he was 





editor of a leading anti-slavery and temperance journal in 
New-York city called ‘‘The Principia,” and for several 
years previous, while resident in Providence, had edited a 
journal of similar character there. He was one of a com- 
mittee of three or four radical reformers from the Church 
of the Puritans, N. Y., who, just before the edict of eman- 
cipation, held a notable interview at Washington with Pres. 
Lincoln, urging upon him their favorite measure. After 
the overthrow of slavery he continued to advocate with 
great ability the duty of legislative prohibition in the 
liquor traffic, and the duty and method of national justice 
to the freedmen. He leaves a daughter who inherits his 
rare ability as a reasoner, and who has gained a high repu- 
tation in the West as a practitioner at the bar. 


GLEANINGS. 

—A revival is progressing in Hamilton, Mass. 

—Keligious interest is felt in the Congregational Church, 
Providence, Pa. 

—The Rev. John Going, Rector of St. Paul's, 
England, is going away. 

—St. Bartholomew’s P. E. Church, N. Y., being freed from 
debt, was consecrated Feb. 21. 

—A memorial pulpit has just been erected in Chichester 
Cathedral in memory of the late Dean Hook. 

—The Rey. Henry A. Davenport was installed at Bridge- 
port, Ct., Feb. 14. Dr. John Hall preached the sermon 

—A long-standing debt of the Holden, Mass., Baptist Church 
has been paid, and the event celebrated by a free oyster 
supper. 

—The Piedmont Church people of Worcester, Mass., sub- 
scribed nearly $24,000 toward their $77,000 debt, Sunday, 
Feb. 17. 

—Revival meetings are being held in the M. E. Church of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. (Dr. J. E. Smith, pastor), with gratifying 
results. 

—Mr. Spurgeon continues to improve in health, and it is 
hoped that he may be able to resume his ministerial duties by 
the middle of next month. 

—The Rev. L. B. Hatch, pastor of the South Abington, 
Mass., Baptist Church, will leave April 1, to go into the news- 
paper business at Ashland. 

-St. George’s Cathedral, Capetown, has been presented by 
the communicants with a service of altar plate in gilt silver. 
The Cathedral is being restored. 

—At arecent consecration service in Over Darwin, England, 
the Bishop of Manchester urged the clergy to live on terms of 
affection with their dissenting brethren. 

—The Rey. E. A. Whittier, the Lawrence, Mass., evangelist, 
has closed his meetings at Rutland, Vt., where his converts 
number about 100, and gone to Castleton. 

—The religious interest which has been manifested in 
Amherst College during the last two weeks is still increasing. 
Nearly three-fourths of the students are now professing 
Christians. 

—The Vicar of Tetbury, who refused to bury the child of a 
Primitive Methodist, says that if he has deprived individuals 
of privileges to which the law of the land entitles them he 
is very sorry. 

—A lorg-standing difficulty in the Peacham, Vt., Congreya- 
tional Church between prominent members and the pastor 
bas resulted in the former's excommunication and the vindi 
cation of the latter. 

—Since the Rey. Irving L. Beman took charge of the First 
Congregational Church at Crown Point eighty-one m+-mbers 
have been added. Of these fifty were heads of families and 
fifty-five were baptized. Great interest continues to prevail. 

—Allegations of improper conduct have been brought by 
the consistory of the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, N. 
Y., against the acting pastor, the Rev. William Lloyd. Mr. 
Lloyd has resigned and the peace of the church is seriously 
disturbed. 

—The young men’s “ Band of Christian Workers” of the 
Pittsfield, Mass., Methodist church have begun active work 
in neighboring towns. They expect to hold meetings at 
different places the rest of the winter, working much like 
the famous Troy praying-band. 

—An exchange of livings had been planned between a Lon- 
don vicar and the Rev. J. B. D. Hopgood of Lannarth, but 
Bishop Jackson learning that Mr. Hopgood was a member of 
the Ritualistic Society of the Holy Cross very properly re- 
fused to sanction the agreement. 

—Monsignor Chatard, Rector of the American College at 
Rome, bas for several months been traveling through the 
United States collecting money for the college. He now re- 
turns home, having raised $32,000, with which he says he will 
be able to continue the work of the institution. 

—Mr. Ward, the Bristol ritualistic clergyman, informs his 
Bishop that he cannot conscientiously celebrate the commun- 
ion without vestments, altar-lights and the mixed chalice. 
In reply the bishop enjoins him not to allow any private 
views which he may entertain to prevent his administering 
the sacrament. 

—Deacon Samuel Perry, who died a fortnight since at Wor- 
cester, Mass., was 81 years old, and had been a deacon of the 
Union Congregational Church for 35 years. His father and 
grandfather had been deacons in their respective churches 
during 59 years, making 94 years of consecutive diaconate in 
three generations. 

—Anelection of a clergyman took place recently at Pidding- 
ton, near Bicester. The right of electing the vicar is vested 
in the householders of the parish, irrespective of sex, a 
privilege which is possessed by only five other places in En- 
gland. The Rev. Thomas Ivens, curate in charge, was unani- 
mously chosen. 

—A course of six lectures on Bible study will be delivered 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, during the coming month, 
by the Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D., Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D D., Rev. 
C. H. Fowler, D.D., LL.D., and one whose name is not yet an- 
nounced. They are designed for Sunday school workers, and 
will be free to all. 

—Calls have been extended as follows: By the South Church 
at New Britain, Ct., to the Rev. James W. Cooper, of Lock- 
port, N. Y.; by the First Congregational Church. Bangor, Me., 
to the Kev. Albert E. Dunning, of the Boston Highland Con- 
gregational Church; by the Elm Street Church, Bath, Me., to 
the Rev. Mr. Moxley; by the Baptist Church of Slatingtom 
Pa., to the Rev. A. Morton, of Upper Lehigh, Pa. (accepted) : 
by the Welsh Congregational Church of Hyde Park, Pa., to 
the Rev. Lot Lake, of Mahanoy, Pa. 


Walworth, 
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wi e » have no more copies of the 
issue of Dec. 26th, or of the supple- 
ment containing the opening 
chapters of Mrs, Stowe’s story. If 
any of our readers have copies of 
Dec. 26th, and will mail them to 
us, we will esteem it a_ special 
favor. 


The £tna Life Insurance Company, 
ot Hartford, Conn., with its assets of $24,141,- 
175.20 and its clean surplus of nearly four and 
a quarter millions of dollars, and its well 
known economical management, has recently 
received a well merited endorsement from the 
Special Commission appointed by the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut a year ago, to investigate 
all the Life Insurance Companies of that 
State. The Commission say of the tna that 
it is “not only solvent, but financially sound, 
and upder the management of officers and 
directors of large experience, sound judg- 
ment, and unblemished character, and en- 
titled to the entire confidence of policy-hold- 
ers and the public.” 





A Charming Gift. 

A package of the prettiest pictures youever 
saw—Flowers, Fruit, Landscapes, Autumn 
Leaves, Birds, Animals, Children, Beautiful 
Ladies, etc.—for decorating Pottery, Vases, 
Scrap Books, etc.,and a five weeks’ subscrip- 
tion to IpLE Hours, a 16-page, illustrated, 
fumily weekly, filled with charming stories, 
by able writers, humorous selections, poetry, 
puzzles for the young folks, etec., all sent 
FREE to every reader of this paper who will 
forward at once fifteen cents to pay expenses 
of mailing. We make this unparalleled offer 
to introduce our paper into new families. 
Stamps taken. Address M. T. Richardson, 
Publisher, 397 Broadway, New York. Splen- 
did prizes—Orygans, Watches, Silverware, etc. 

for clubs. Rare chance for agents. Mrs. 
Henry Wood's latest and best story. ‘**POME- 
noY ABBEY,” just commenced. 


Chief Justice Chase says: “Mount 
Union isamong the best, cheapest and most 
progressive of American Colleges, rendering 
a thorough education in any Department 
accessible to all.” Great improvements lately 
made, new Buildings under way. The Col- 
lege year of Spring, Summer and Fall Terms, 
beginning last Tuesday in February, May and 
August each year, enables students of either 
sex to earn expenses by teaching Winters, 
without losing time. Different students last 
year, 82; in 31 years, 13,648; property worth 
$537,869, benetiting students. For new cata- 
logue address Pres. Hartshorn, LL.D., Al- 
liance, Ohio. 


Webster's Dictionary. 
HARMER, O., Feb. 13th, 1878. 

Dear Sir: The dictionary has come all right. 
I owe you my sincere thanks for it. I feared it 
would be poorly bound and on poor paper; but 
Iam most agreeably disappointed. I am sur- 
prised that you are able to furnish such a 
present for taking that which in itself is 
worthy all our exertions. The Union I am 
pleased with, and perfectly satisfied with the 
book. Yours, T. L. BARBER. 

Brooklyn Philharmonic, 

At the next Rehearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic on Saturday the orchestral selec- 
tions are Haydn's Symphony in G, overture 
“Marmion” (new), by Dudley Buck, and 
symphony in D minor by Schumann. Master 
Leopold Lichtenberg, the boy violinist, will 
be one of the Soloists at the nxt concert. 


Get the Best. 

The edition of Webster’s Unabridged Quarto 
[illustrated Dictionary, offered as a premium 
to the subscribers to the Christian Union, is 
the latest, largest and best ; is bound in hand- 
some and substantial library sheep binding, 
and printed on fine paper. It is in every re- 
spect a first-class book, and is sold in the 
bookstores at $12. 


Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operation, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years experienoe. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday and Sunday forenoons. 


When your Liver is out of order use 
Dr. Jayne's Sanative Pills, and you will assist 
the biliary system in regaining a healthy con- 
dition, and get rid of many distressing symp- 
toms. 





**You may break, you may shatter the 
vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling round it still,” 

wa? written in a spirit prophetic of J. & E. 

ATKINSON’S Extract of White Roses. 


Plymouth Organ Concert, 
At the next Organ Concert at Plymouth 
Church, on Saturday, at 4, the performers are 
Mr. Dudley Buck, organist, and Miss M. J. 
Holcombe, vocalist. The concerts are in- 
creasing in interest and on last Saturday the 
attendance was very large. 





Floral Guide!!! 


Published by A. K. Williams is now ready 
and full of interesting reading matter for 
everybody. It is sent free to all applicants. 
We see Mr. Williams guarantees satisfaction 
to all his patrons. Address A. K. Williams, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable 
and convenient library at an insignificant out- 
lay of money.—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


larper’s Hlalleour Series 
A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


Romance, Belles- Lettres, History, Finance. 
Domestic Science, Biography, &c. 


50 Entertaining Volumes For $10. 














15 CENTS EACH. 

The Turks in’ Europe. By Edward A. Free- 
man. 

Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

20 CENTS EACH. 

Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. L- 
lustrated. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Knatcbbull-Hugessen. 

Dieudonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 

The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 

The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 

The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine 8. Mac- 
quoid. 

The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 

Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 

Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene 
Lawrence. 

Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. 
Eliot. 

Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 

Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 

Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 

Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 

DaCapo. By Miss Thackeray. 

The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James, 


25 CENTS EACH. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 

When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and 
Rice. 

Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 

England a Continental Power. By L. Creigh- 
ton. 

Rise of the People. By James Rowley. 

Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton. 

Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. B. M. 
Cordery. 

University Life in Ancient Athens. By W. W. 
Capes. 

Primer of Greek Literature. 
Lawrence. 

Primer of Latin Literature. 
Lawrence. 

Primer of Medieval Literature. By Eugene 
Lawrence. 

Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 

Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 

Virginia. A Roman sketch. 

The A BCof Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 

Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 

Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord 
Macaulay. Z 

Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 

Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 

The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 

William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay, 

Samuel Jobnson. By Lord Macaulay. 

Johh Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord 
Macaulay. 

Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 

Machiavelli— Horace Walpole. By Lord 
Macaulay. 

John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 

My Lady’s Money. By Wilkie Collins. 

Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and 
Rice. 

Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 


Moltke’s Letters from Russia. Translated by 
Grace Bigelow. 


By George 


By Eugene 


By Eugene 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ge" A complete set of the above fifty volumes 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised 
prices, postage free. 





HE “Crown Editions,”’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. Home®’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. C a — gilt. 
GIBBON’s Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, ex = oe 
CLAXTON, KREMSEN & HAFFELFING R, Phila. 


M4g™iL N & CO.’S 
eneral talogue of books in all depart- 


ments of literature sent iree by mail for six 








cents. 
22 BOND ST.. New York 


WORKS 


BY THE 


Rev. #. W. FARRAR, DD, 


CANON OF WESTMINSTER,, 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


1. 
FARRAR—The Fall of Man. 
And other Sermons. Third Edition. 12mo. $1.75. 
Ability, eloquence, scholarship, and practical 


usefulness are combined in these sermons io @ 
very unusual degree.—( British Quarterly Review. 


2. 
FARRA R—The Witness of History 


TO CHRIST. Third Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 

It is doubly cheerirg to get from the midst of 
that Evglish Church, which so many are declaring 
to be in its last days, a note of battle so calm, so 
clear, and so brave.—[{Churchman. 


3. 
FARRA R—Sceehers after God. 

The lives of Seneca, Epic tetus, a Marcus Au- 
relius. New Edition. 12mo. $1.7: 

In this record of their lives, the author gives 
copious samples of the almost Christiike utter- 
ances of the most clear-sighted ancient moralists, 
and with perhaps the exception of Socrates, the 
best and noblest characters presented to us in the 
records of antiquity. A very interesting and va- 
luable book.—[Saturday Review. 


4. 
FARRAR—The Silence and Voices 

OF GOD. 

University apd ge’ Sermons. 
Third Eaition. 12mo. $1. 

They are marked ar great ability, by an honesty 
which does not hesitate to acknowledge diffi- 
culties, and by an earnestness which commands 
respect.—{ Pall Mal! Gazette. 

It may seem extravagant to say it, but our read- 
ers can buy and decide it for themselves, that 
since Jeremy Taylor there is no preacher in En- 
giish whose sermons sweep the heights and depths 
of buman feeling and human learning like Dr. 
Farrar’s.—[Cbhurch Journal. 

Paragraphs full of thought, of power, and of 
true eloquence, meet the eye on every page.— 
(Churchman. 


Macmillan's 


5. 
F. ARRAR—In the Days of thy 


YOUTH 
Sermons on Practical Subjects. Third Edition. 
12mo. $2. 
We commend them as models of the truest and 
purest pulpit eloquence.—({Cungregationalist. 
We particularly reeommend this volume as one 
for family reading.—{Church Journal. 


6. 
FARRAR—Eternal Hope. 


Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 
English Edition. mo. $1.75. 


CAMPBELL—Some Aspects of the 
CHRISTIAN IDEAL, Sermons. By the Rev. L. 
Campbell. M.A., LL.D. Imo. §2. 


FARRELL— The Lectures of a Cer- 


TAIN PROFESSOR. By the Rev. Joseph Farrell. 
L2mo. $2.00. 


Graceful! ip diction, fanciful and sprightly in im- 
agination, and displaying much knowledge of hu- 
man nature.—{ Boston Evening Traveller. 

A subdued, quiet tone characterizes such essays 
as “Day Dreams, ” “Hapoviness,” and “Sympathy,” 
which the reader will be pretty sure to enjoy, and 
which have the divine flavor of delightful Dreams- 
thorpe.—[(Christian at Work. 


MACLAREN—Week-day Evening 
ADDRESSES. By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 
F. cap. 8vo. $1. Forming the new volume of Dr. 
Maclaren’s series of Sermons and Addresses. 


Will be hailed by Dr. Maclaren’s admirers in thi 
country with the enthusism which has grown 
with each succeeding series of his sermons. As a 
preacher he is as practical and fearless as Spur- 
geon, but with this difference, that his sermons 
are much better worth reading than those of the 
great London preacher.—(Christian Union. 

One of the most gifted and sopulee preachers in 
England.—(Christian Advocate 

We should be glad to recommend these addresses 
or sermons, as tn their way models for the young 
preacher. —{Journal and Messenger. 

A collection of eighteen short discourses, which 
for fresh and stimulating thought. clear and ani- 
mated description, apt and beautiful illustration, 
and wholesome instructiveness, are deserving or 
the heartiest commendation. .. . With reluctance 
we close the book oniy regretting ‘that it is not 
twice as large.—( Christian Intelligencer. 





Recently published series | to 3, $1.25. 
Sets of four volumes, $4.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


22 Bond Street. New York. 


) ag Oa THINKER, Science Hall, New 

York, advocates Positive Philosophy and Re- 
ligion of Humanity. $1.50 a year; 75 cts. 6 months; 
40 cts.3 months. Send 6 cts. fur copy and circular. 





Any 8.8. Superintendent desiring to examine 


rowra Mi ’ 7 e 
PANSY'S NEW LESSON BOOK for Boys and Girls, 
Who will send his address to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 

_W tT il rece ive a copy by reti return mail. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES. ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE AS8S- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK is unsurpassed in variety & and price. 


School M jJusic Books! 


High School Choir. ® EMERSON & TILDEN 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


C. EVEREST. $6,00 per 
School Song Book. dozen. 
Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 
Choice Trios. W.S. TILDEN. $9 per dozen, 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semi 
naries, &c. 
8. TILDEN. 


Grammar School Choir. “¥s, for aczen, 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar 


Schools. 
American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 0) cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite genera! collections 
of genial Songs for Common Schools. 


BONG BOMG......00..0200000- H. 8. PERKINS. .75 
MOCKING BIRD.. ....... W. 0. PERKINS. .56 
MUSIC TEACHER............ C. Everest. .50 


OUR FAVORITE............. H. P. DANKs. .60 


MUSIC CHARTS, By Dr. LOWELL MASON. 
Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 

plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily 

set up and used, and furnishing a complete course 

of practice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 

Each $8.00. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., $43 Broadway, N.Y. 


Fountain of Song, 


By Rev. Ros’t Lowry and W. HOWARD DOANE. 
A new and superior collection of Sacred Songs, 
thorougbly winnowed, carefully arranged, 
and happily adapted to the wants of 


seeeae" VETTING 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 


29 Composers, 
3: 104 Writers, 
} 128 Pages, 
(172 Hymns and Songs. 








Numerous letters have been received from 
prominent Christian men and women who have 
examined advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 
We select the following as fair specimens of in- 
telligent and disinterested criticism : 

“| cordially commend it.” 

“It is by all odds the best.” 

“Am thankful for ite publication.” 

“The best of anything I have seen.’ 

“ Best book | have seen for our work. 

“ admirably adapted to meet the want.’ 

“ Meets my ideas of a Temperance Book. s 
“ Comes just when such # book is needed.’ 

“Not one objectionable sentiment has — 
into it.’ 

sa will be a most acceptable and popular little 
book 

* Just the book needed in our Gospel Temper- 
ance Meetings 
Price, in Board Covers, 2525. 100 

Copi ies; 30 Cents each 
May be ordered of Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph ‘Street. c hic ago. 


BRAINARD'S: MUSICAL WORLD 


EBRUARY, 1878. 

81.50 h. annum, 15 cts. per number. 
The leading musical monthly. EKach number 

contains 36 pages of beautiful new music and 

choice reading matter, edited by Karl Merz. The 

February number contains 

NANCY LEE,.—The poepular song of the day. 

By *. Adums. ‘ells for 40 cent 
ECHO} —Beautiful waltz song. By Collin Coe. 
Sells tor 40 cents. 

GWENDOLINE.—A choice composition for 

piuno-forre. Sells for 30 cents. 

HARP SOUNDS.—An elegant fantasia for 

piano by A. Jungmann. Sells for 0 cents. 

ST. PAUL WALTZ, — Arranged as duet for 

four bands. Setls tor 30 cents. 

But all this choice music is included in the Mu- 
SICAL WORLD for FEBRUARY which sells for only 
15 cts. Svld by most news dealers, or mailed on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 

For $1.50 we will send the MUSICAL WORLD 
one year, containing over $20 worth of new music. 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains an illustrated 
supplement, giving the hist: ry, full descrmption 
aod a fine illustration of the grand new Cincinnati 
Music Hall, in addition to the usual large amount 
ot musical reading matter. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Agents wantea. 

2 The trade ongetes by the American News Co., 
New York, or Branch House, Williams & Mansa, 
Cincinnati, O. 

&@ Catalogues of sheet music and music books 
sent free. 





S. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 





CHEAP 


Cornet, Piano, &c. 





Oratorios and Masses. 
OPERAS. $1. 


All of these works are in FuLL Score for Voice and Piano. 


Standard Piano Compositions of the Masters. 50 CTS. PER VOL. 
Send for full Catalogue to the Sole Agents for the United States, WMI. A. POND & 
CO., 547 Broadway. Branches at 32 East 14th St., and 39 Union Square, N.'¥. 


MUSIC 





Published by BOOSEY & CO. of London. 
1,000 VOLUMES of Choice Music, 50 cts. per Vol. 


Consisting of Vocal and [nstrumental, Sacred and Secular Music. Also for Violin, Flute, 


50 Cts. 
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Mpmouth Pulpit 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, for the knowledge of thee that 
we possess, instilled into our minds at our mother's knee. 
We thank thee that through the most gracious gate of affec- 
tion thou hast interpreted thyself to us and hast taught us to 
suy, Our Father which art in heaven. How precious is the 
memory of those that reared us! How is the recollection of 
love and caildhood and home perfumed! And yet that is not 
good enough nor perfect enough, although it stands mirrored 
in the imagination. Though all that was hard and evil io our 
early life is gone from our remembrance, and the memory of 
things most blessed only remains, yet higher than that thou 
art. Nota Father environed art thou, as our fathers were, with 
the flesh, and limited, combating life both for themselves 
and for their offspring. Thou art our Father which art in 
heaven. Infinite love, infinite power and infinite wisdom are 
with thee. We cannot reach out in thought nor in imagina- 
tion toa conception of the conditions of thy being. We re- 
joice that thou art greater than the scope of our thought, and 
that we can only approach unto thee by continually changing 
our thinkings of thee. And we rejoice that when we behold 
thee it will not be after the manner of our earthly concep- 
tions. We rejoice that it will not be by means of figures 
which in their nature limit thee, though they be the best 
products of our faltering faculties here. When we shall be- 
hold thee as thou art, and know even as we are known, then 
all that we knew upon earth wili be as a taper before the 
morning sun. Thou art more glorious, more lovely, more 
blessed than ever it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. We rejoice in thy supernal power. We rejoice, in the 
midst of darkness, in the midst of floods, in the midst of the 
tumults of the people, in the midst of all the strange conflicts 
of sorrow and pain on earth, that above all, in eternal peace 
and calm, the boundless power of the universe resides in love. 
What is the meaning of this far-off world we do not quite dis- 
cern nor understand: but we all the more gladly believe that 
there is a settled center of peace toward which things are 
tending, and that thou wilt gather all things unto thyself, 
and wilt break forth yet so that the joy of the realm shall be 
an overpowering march, triumphant over sin and death 
and hell, aud tbou shalt be the one and only God, full 
of blessedness and full of blessing. To thee our thoughts 
aspire; and what we cannot understand we comfort ourselves 
with believing will be revealed to us hereafter. That which we 
have looked upon as trouble in the past bas perished iv our 
growing; the things which once seemed to us mysterious are 
solved in the larger thought of manhood; things which tasked 
the utmost reach of our reasoning shall yet be resolved by 
our unfolding in apprehension; but when we stand where 
thou art, and are enveloped in the light which radiates from 
thee, and are exalted in capacity, then full of wonder and 
full of grandeur shall be our experience, and we shall rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. We beseech of thee 
that thou wilt attune our hearts to aspiration in this direction. 
May we seek to bring ourselves into allegiance with thee, to 
read thy law in nature and in thy revealed word, and so to 
build our thought and our disposition and our whole life 
thereupon as that we shall run with the courses of the world 
and with the decrees of God, and move in harmony with the 
whole tendency of the universe. 

Wepray that thou wilt grant unto us more and more power 
to overcome the lower man, and to suppress whatever is fatal 
to love and to purity. Help us to stand in the wisdom that is in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We thank thee for the knowledge that 
is through him brought near to us, and yet nut made fixed and 
unchangeable, but meted out to us according to the necessities 
of our being. As the clouds that surround the mountains 
suit themselves to every shape, so thou art adapting thyself 
to our every need, and art All to all, and in all. 

We bless thee, O Lord Jesus, for the fidelity of thy love, for 
its constancy, and for its quickening power; and we pray 
that everything in us which hinders its free course and tri- 
umph may be taken out of the way, and that we may rejoice 
to suffer with Christ. May we rejoice in suffering. May we 
overcome the flesh by the power of the spirit. May we over- 
come this life by the power of the invisible life. May we 
live as seeing Him who is invisible. 

We pray that thy blessing may come day by day, and round 
up and perfect the work which thou bast begun in this deso- 
late world; and may sorrow and sighing flee away; and 
may thoughts of joy, rising with the morning and growing 
stronger every hour, become triumphant until the voices of 
the race and the angelic host mingle together, and the new 
heaven and the new earth in which dwells righteousness 
shal! come in all its glory. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


FROM THE FLESH TO THE SPIRIT. 


“ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth: thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them: for I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that bate me; and showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments.”"—Ex. xx., 4-6. 

N° only is the word of God supreme as a b “dy of 

instruction as to right conduct proceeding from 
right dispositions, or as a rule of life and duty, but we 
cannot well conceive how it could be made more full 
or more perfect. From the earliest periods, while there 
has been variation in the matter of human governments 
and social procedure, that which was right for the 
individual has stood with singular clarity and constancy 
through the ages. There is no change in the ethical 
directions of the New Testament; nor are they in con- 
flict with those of the Old Testament. If a man wishes 


* SUNDAY MORNING, Feb. 17. 1878. Lesson: Isa. xl. 
Hynins (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 183, 346,900. Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. Euninwoop, 





to be thoroughly furnished unto every good work, he 
has the means of becoming so in the word of God. 
With that book he need not err; he need be in no dan- 
ger; need not be in any mist. Men’s doubts never arise 
in regard to the interpretation of questions of personal 
duty as they are Jaid down in the Bible. 

But when the Greek mind assumed to frame a system 
of moral government ; when it undertook to show what 
was the divine method of moral government in time and 
throughout the earth, then there began to be trouble. 
When there was the declaration of certain great princi- 
ples, and the tashioning of those principles logically 
into a coherent system called, ‘‘ The doctrines of the 
Bible,” then there was mischief. Not that in a fight of 
mere ideas men cannot construct or destroy—and in 
either case harmlessly—the various systems which have 
been drawn, or supposed to be drawn, from the word 
of God ; but the difficulty bas been that no system of 
moral government ever laid down in theology could 
account for the actus] facts that were taking place in 
creation. Nor doI know, to-day, any moral theory of 
the universe that adequately explains and reconciles the 
facts of history and the facts of the present systems in 
regard to the condition of mankind. Not that there is 
no such system possible. We are coming toward it. It 
will be established when more perfect knowledge exists 
in respect to the method of God, both in the outward 
world and in the human race. Little by little light is 
breaking in upon this subject ; and when we shall have 
a weil ascertained and universally accepted mental 
philosophy, when there shal] be a biology, when there 
shall be a theory of human life developed according to 
facts, then we may begin to lay the foundations of the 
final form of asystem of theology. Meanwhile we have 
had an artificial one; and it is a thousand times better 
than none at all, but it is neither sacred nor perfect. 

When the great Swedish botanist, Linnzus, under- 
took to explain his views of plant life, he invented what 
is called ‘‘ an artificial system of botany ;” and it was a 
marvel of ingenuity ; but after him came the French 
and German school of naturalists, that introduced the 
natural system of botany ; and now Linnzeus’s system 
has perished, as it were, from before that. The system 
of Linnwus was artificial; and when the true system 
came it simply fell off : but it had done a very good 
work. 

And by-and-by there will bea theory of buman life and 
of its relation to the divine purposes which will super- 
sede all the tentative and artificial schemes of explana- 
tion which have been given on this subject in times 
gone by. There are some elements of it that we can 
begin to trace even now. If we accept the generally 
received ideas of the present time that the human race— 
setting aside wholly the account of Adam and Eve, and 
considering the broad race—if we accept the generally 
received opinion that the human race began at the very 
lowest point, and has been gradually unfolding, partly 
from the force of a germ within itself, and partly from 
the stimulating influence of the world that environs it— 
if we accept that we have a starting point. 

The fact, then, would seem to be about this: that 
man began his career low down in the possession of 
animal and bodily instincts, supplying afterwards those 
elements which were necessary for sustaining life and 
health, for the propagation of the race, for its continu- 
ance on the earth, for self-defense, and for tbat kind of 
self-love which leads to larger development and power. 

Such was the lower form of human life. Out of that 
gradually unfolded the affections—especially in family 
relationships—w hich were higher than the animal sppe- 
tites. They unfolded as the blossoms unfold upon a 
tree after the leaves have had their way. 

Then came a still higher unfolding of the rational 
man, his rationality tending to enlarge him in every 
direction. 

But the higbest manhood is that of the spiritual man; 
or man not in commerce with the physica! world, or 
the obvious existence of those around him, but large 
enough to comprehend qualities that bave no physical 
exbibition, and realms and periods tbat bave no physic- 
al exponents. Man, first physical, then social, then 
rational, and then religious and spiritual—these seem to 
have been the steps of gradation; and it becomes a 
question how a man shall be drawn up from the point 
of absolute animalism, where he lives by his senses, to 
a point at which sense ceases, and at which he lives by 
intuition—by the piesentation to himself of spiritual 
ideas, substances and realities, that have no representa- 
tion in matter. It becomes an important question in the 
history of the education of the race. Mankind have 
been moviog on, here sluggishly and slowly, there more 
rapidly; and a very considerable number have come to 
that state in which they live by seeing Him who is in- 
visible; and tke question is, How did they rise from that 
condition in which they believed in nothing that they 
did not see, or taste, or bandle? How did they de- 
velop from a state of simple organized intelligence 
tbat only had commerce with matter in its various 
f rms? Hew did they unfold on this lower plane so as 
to come into that state in which they had power in in- 





visible realms as preparatory to translation into a sphere 
where there is no matter, and where spirit is the sole 
recognized existence? 

We have in our text what I regard as the starting or 
germinal point in this direction: 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything that is in the heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth; 
thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them.” 

That is the direction that was given at an early period 
of the existence of the human race. The command 
went cut at a time when we should suppose that to 
take men in their sensuous state, and bring them to 
a realm higher than that of the visual sense, God 
would have led them up along the line of their 
senses to the conception of an ideal that had no 
form—or that had none to the human comprehen- 
sion. But, no; far back in the beginnings of time 
there was issued this command: ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
represent God by any form of matter. Thou shalt not 
define the divine being, who is spiritual, by anything 
which is in the heaven above—neither by the sun, nor 
by the moon, nor by the stars; nor shalt thou define 
him by anything that is in the earth beneath; nor shalt 
thou define him by anything that is in the water under 
the earth. Thou shalt not make a physical image and 
worship that as thy God.” 

While men were yet low, the point of command 
made it necessary for every human creature that would 
seek to fulfill religious duty to struggle in himself after 
a conception of an invisible and spiritual God. That 
was planted in the very earliest organizing periods of 
human history; and it was the parting point between 
flesh and spirit—namely, the forbidding of men to en 
case God in matter, to define him, to limit him, to rep- 
resent him. If they were to have a God, it must be 
one such as, every time they thougbt of him, should 
come forth fresh from the coinage of their minds. And 
the materials were given them out of which to coin 
him. He must have power to control. He must have 
goodness with that power. He must have wisdom as 
well as power and goodness. He must be the Head 
over all, God blessed forever. ‘‘ These,” men were 
told, ‘‘ are the materials out of which you are to frame 
God. You must not frame him like a Hercules, simply 
with huge muscles and terrific rending power. No 
Samson must yeu deify. You must not lift mere physic 
al force into the heaven, and think of a God that 1s a 
brute armed with might. No God that is represented 
by matter, either in form or in attribute, must be your 
Jehovah.” Says the spirit of the New Testament, 
“You must not represent your God as having an out- 
ward existence at all. He must be a God idealized ; 
and he must be a God that, when you think of him, has 
not the tyrant’s qualities nor the weakness that belongs 
to love. You must give to your God intelligence, moral 
discrimination between right and wrong, and a wise 
judgment as to rewards and punishments which are in- 
variable, reaching down from generation to generation. 
You must give him all the sublime and heroic virtues. 
These are the materials out of which you ought to fash- 
ion Gcd in your thought, and this is the way in which 
you are to fashion him.” This, then, was the genius of 
the revelation of God—namely, that men might never 
give a fixed form to any image, and say of it, ‘‘ That is 
Jehovah,” that they might never, under any circum- 
stances, take any picture, or any likeness made of 
brass, of iron, of wood, of clay, or of anything else, 
and call it God. 

You must not by any means locate, define, or render 
in matter, a god that will cheat you by every condition 
in which he is presented to you—for a god that is made 
up of matter can have a being no larger than the lines 
which you give tohim, Evermore you must coin in 
your imagination and by your reason one God that you 
shall worship; and when you coin him you must do it 
out of such grand elements as will make him infinitely 
higher and broader in scope than a man; andif you 
symbolize him it must be by the transient use of great 
natural phenomena that touch and flash and pass away. 
He may thuoder; and the thunder you may call bis 
voice; but that is invisible. He m-y flash the lightning; 
and that you may call the anger of his eye; but tbat is 
transient. Nuthing shall be emploved to represent bim 
which is fixed in matter. If the race wants to extricate 
itself from its low condition, avd wants to go up out of 
the domain of matter into the realm of perception, 
spiritual and ineffable, it must not chain its God down 
where it lives. Men will not go any bigher than their 
God. No idolatrous race ever did go higher than their 
God, and none ever will. 

So, a God without fixedness of form, yet conceivable, 
was that which was sought in the Jewish economy 
At the time when this command was given, the Jews 
were almost a solitary nation in this respect. The 
world was full of temples and idols; and the Jewish 
people stood well-nigh alone as a people who had no 
visible image of God. If you look at the systems 
which prevailed in other nations you will find that they 
sought to represent their god to the imagination and 
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to the senses by material forms. You will find that the 
stream of idolatry flowed everywhere except among the 
Jews, who were forbidden to have God represented 
to the senses; and you will find that the stream which 
flowed among the Jews, of worship of the true God, 
came down to our day. And here was the parting 
point. One side said, ‘‘ Thou sbalt represent God;” and 
the other side said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not represent God.” 
One side said, ‘‘Tbou mayest present God to men’s 
thoughts in a material form; and the other side said, 
‘*Thou shalt not make him in the image of anything in 
the heaven, on the earth or in the water. Thou shalt 
not bow down and worship a god that is formed out of 
any kind of matter.” From one of these startiog points 
have grown all the corrupting influecces in the world’s 
history; and from the otber has grown the civilization 
that has endured throughout the whole modern structure 
of nations, because it has led to the emancipation of the 
spirit man from the bondage of the sense man, and 
given ascendaucy to the upper brain in the active life of 
the entire human race. 

There is something very sublime ino the history of the 
Jewish nation as they were being educated to bold fast 
to this idea. They had come forth out of Egypt; they 
were a gross people; and the difliculty was, from the 
very time of Moses clear down to the time of their 
Babylonish captivity, to keep them from defection, on 
the right ard on the left, to an easier way of seeing 
God. It was hard for them to see a Being that could 
not be Jooked at outwardly: that could only be thought 
out. The consequence was that wherever they touched 
a neighboring pation that bad idols they went right over 
willingly to worshiping those idols—and al! the more 
because idolatruus worship gratifies the lower passions 
of men. Their history was, therefore, a history of chas- 
tisement upon chastisement, chastisement upon chastise- 
ment, until there was an utter destruction of the ten 
tribes; and the remnant that came back from the Ba- 
bylonisb captivity were educated to the conception of a 
God that had no pbysical exponent, and was to be wor- 
shiped in spirit because he was a Spirit. 

Havicrg cvme down to that point we are brought toa 
fundame:tal matter in r ference to the inte: pretation of 
the New Testament. When our Lord came, in the full- 
ness of time, upon the earth, be came to give spiritual 
strength to man, who was weak by reason of the flesh. 
The strength of the flesh made man weak in the spirit; 
and he had found that it was hard to worship an unseen 
God, and t9 get along without idols. The law failed in 
that respect. The apcstle says, overtly, outright, that 
through the weakness of man it failed. And now came 
this development: the presentation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as a Messiah to the Jewish people; the bringing 
down of a conception of the godhead into the human 
form as a living disposition. No Phidian statue of 
Jupiter, no Apollo, no Minerva, was he, but a Being 
brought into the world under circums‘ances in which 
men should come into a comprehensible relation to him, 
The declaration is that be was the express image of the 
Father; that in him the fullness of the godhead dwelt; 
that he was the manifestation of God, 

Most men would have said, ‘‘Oh, if this is the method 
of instruction that is to come in now; if we are not to 
have a God bewn out, or a molten God; if we are to 
have one tbat is represeated to us by living qualities, 
why did not Christ remain on earth? Why did he not 
make a circumnavigation of the globe and present him- 
self to every creature? Why did he not live?” He died, 
and he ascended again to heaven; but he left upon 
earth a multiform record of his disposition, of bis tem- 
per, of his mission, and of his conception of the divine 
Father. He put himself, as it were, on a lower plane 
than that of the absolute spiritual God, which was bigh 
above the reach of mavkind, and gave them a more 
comprehensible object to grasp, which, at the same 
time that they grasped it, would carry them toward the 
Eternal Father! The moment he dies and departs from 
the world he himself becomes an object of spiritual com- 
prehension; but the materials out of which we are to 
form a conception of God as presented to us in bis 
living presence, as furnished by his miracles, his life 
and his death, are more comprehensible than the ab- 
stract qualities of justice, mercy, pain and penalty, by 
which Jebovah was to be couceived. The record of 
these things puts into the bands of men that out of 
which to fashion a vivid spiritual conception of God by 
which he is far more easily imagined than by those at- 
tributes which had been ascribed to him before, so that 
every child, every woman, every man, every ignorant 
person or educated person, every person that is weak or 
strong, on the globe, can give personality to the Lord 
Jesus Christ by gathering about him the scenes of his 
earthly career, and then, forming them into a picture by 
his imagination, can say that he represents the infiaite 
that lies behind him and beyond him. Thus we have the 
divine qualities represented in matter; but it happens 
tu be matter in such a form that we can make no idol 
of it; for Christ died and passed from this world and 
left no portrait of himself. We bave |ong-d aud longed 
for a likeness of him; we have often and often regretted 





that none was preserved; and we have again and again 
sought from what we have learned, from his character- 
istics, to picture him in fancy, and we have formed an 
ideal of him in our imagination based upon the scenes 
of his life; but one and another of our conceptions have 
faded out, and no man can reproduce or recall bis face. 
The world is without an image of him; and whether his 
countenance was swarthy, like that of an Assyrian, 
whether be had a Jewish profile, or whether he bad the 
legendary Greek face that has come down to us through 
art, nobody knows; and nobody knows whether or not 
be wore a turban or a flowing robe. On all such points 
we are left in doubt. It was not meant that they should 
be known. For if men had once haa a portrait of 
Christ they would have had an idol, and they would 
have set it up in their houses and said, ‘‘ This is an 
image of God;” ‘and that would have been idolatry; 
limiting Jehovah, and bringing him down, and reduciog 
him toacertain physical form. And so Christ went 
out of the world leaving in regard to himself nothing 
but a general recorded history of his life and experience 
among men. We do not even know his intellectual 
stature a8 we know that of Plato and Socrates. There 
are a thousand things respecting bim which we would 
like to analyze; but they have perished. One thing, 
however, we know—namely, that never on earth or 
within the range of human experience has there been 
such a conception of magnanimous life, of purity, of 
elevation, of self-sacrifice, of grandeur, of bigh moral 
character, ‘and of spirituality, as was given by Christ 
Jesus. And these qualities have become the materials 
out of which we fashion the Eternal Father. And 
Christ himself we bear saying, ‘‘ Nobody comes to the 
Father except through me. lam to be that from which 
you are to form in your minds a conception of the God 
you worship.” 

We have, then, given to the buman race in the Chris- 
tian dispensation, anew mode of conceiving of God that 
is better than any which they had previously employed, 
more facile, more easy of translation, and without any 
concomitant tendency toward localization, definition, 
limitation, and so materialization and idolatry. 

Men ask for an atonement, and for the means of sal- 
vation ; and I reply to them, ‘‘ The Lord Jesus Christ 
is the atonement, and faith in him is the means of 
salvation. All the monarchical ideas which are inter- 
posed between men and the simple act of salvation are 
worse than useless. Everything over and above believ- 
ing in God as he has been presented to men by the 
Saviour, spiritualized in the intelligence and the imagin- 
ation of every living believer, is fantasy, not to say 
folly. The whole gospel turns on this: Jesus Christ 
represents the Eternal Father as far as he can be repre- 
sented by matter; he came into the world to make God 
known ; he has given to every man the moral aad social 
elements by which he can fashion a conception of the 
divine being ; and whoever believes in those elements 
and forms such a conception by them has salvation. 

It is the nature of God to save, to cure, to heal. 
Holiness, in its very nature, tends to cleanse unholiness, 
perfectness tends to heal imperfection. It is the eternal 
disposition of God to save ; and in Jesus Christ we have 
a presentation of that disposition ; and the man who, 
taking it, fashions to bimself a supreme and infinite 
being whose nature is reformatory, loving and preserva- 
tive, and gives himself with fidelity to obeying the 
divise commands—that man needs to trouble himself 
with no theory as to how God can save men and be just 
to himself. Let God take care of bis own justice or 
injustice ; and do you take care of your souls. Who- 
ever believes on the Lord Jesus Christ, and obeys his 
precepts, is safe. He has a hold on the spiritual idea of 
God which shall bear him through the experience of 
this worid, and at last bring him to salvation. 

The same tendency to materialization which existed 
before the advent of Christianity is developed in Chnis- 
tianity itself. The norma] operation of Christianity 
would be to set men free from localized conceptions of 
God, and certainly to set them free from all material 
conceptions of him; but no sooner had Christianity 
begun to develop itself with power than it came under 
the influence of organization, of ritualism and of sym- 
bolism, which, while they may help a few who do not 
especially need help, hold down to mediocrity all 
others. 

If you take the Lord’s prayer and recite it once or 
twice a day you will empty it of its meaning by an 
inevitable law, and you will go trotting through the 
whole of it without once having a thought of what it 
signifies. It is not possible that it should be otherwise. 
There is nothing so dangerous as reading the Scriptures 
too much. That is not a danger that befalls many cf 
you ; but there are some persons who are liable to this 
danger. Any form of matter, whether it be for the eye, 
or the ear, Or apy Other sense, is divested of 1ts power 
by familiarity. 

To say the Creed once or twice every Sabbath is to 
detract from the power of the Creed. By constant 
repetition ove treads a path in which his mind ¢ es 
through it without receiving any solace or benefit. 





I remember once walking down the streets of New 
York, during my early miuistry here, and seeiog a 
French picture of Christ going to Crucifixion which 
almost took the breath of my life out of me; andI 
walked on clouds for days afterwards in consequence 
of it; but if I had taken that picture home, and made 
it familiar by looking at it morning, noon and night for 
a month, my Christ would bave been no bigger than 
that picture. It would bave dwindled to the dimen- 
sions of its physical outlines. They would bave been 
the bounds of my conception of Christ. Once seeing it 
stimulated my imagination, my mind caught fire from 
it, and it took the background of eternity, and by my 
reason I Jimned the features of Jehovah; and it wasa 
prodigious stimulus ; but if I had become familiar with 
it by constantly looking at it, it would have lost its 
power over me, and at last it would have become nothing 
to me but a painted picture. 

Too great familiarity with sacred things is the high 
road to idolatry and materialism in worship every where. 
Symbolism has benefit for a few up to a given point ; it 
tends, now and then, to minister help to extraordinary 
patures; but it does not carry the average of men 
beyond the level of their ordinary lives. Where you are 
brought, every day, to look at an ol)ject that represents 
God, whether it be an idol, a picture, a symbol or a 
ritual, you are more and more shut up to that definite 
form; by reason of repetition your conception is 
limited ; and at last you are left stranded at that point 
to which the object has carried you. 
any further. 

So then, the attempt, in the church, to develop re- 
ligion along the line of ritualism has been contrary to 
the genius of the Old Testament, of Christianity, and 
of that subtle educating principle accordirg to which 
the race was designed to be perpetually drawn away 
from matter and toward the spiritual, by putting God, 
invisible and unrepresentable, in the heaven beyond us. 

What we want in all religious phraseology is fresh- 
ness. There needs to be enough elemental matter for 
the mind to act upon; but the mind should not act on it 
twice alike. The Old Testament tricd fixity of repre- 
sentation long enough to find out that it was not good, 
and laid it aside. After a period of some hundreds of 
years a few idolators of the church took it up again, 
and have been peddling it oul ever since, contrary not 
only to the genius of the Old Testament, but to tbat 
later administration by which men are being redeemed 
from matter, and are being taught how to use matter 
so as to rise from it to the spiritual—how to use it as a 
means of fashioning conceptions, forever changing, of 
the invisible, the spiritual and the divine. 

Never are,two ripples of the sea against the beach the 
same. The old prophet of the ocean forever murmurs 
a differentsymbol. Never does a tree sing twice alike. 
No two skies or summers are identical. No garden is 
the same for two hours at a time. If you want abso- 
lute form goto the inorganic kingdom. Crystals and 
rocks have fixity of shape. It is only oa the low 
physical plane that you cao find such fixity. 

You may ask, ‘‘Sha!] we not, then, teach our chil 
cren to commit texts of Scripture? Shall we not teach 
them to remember bymns? Shall we not teach them to 
memorize beautiful poetry?” If you do teach them 
these things, teach them so much of them tbat they will 
not be confived to one thing every time. Give them 
range, so that they will not, by repetition, limit their 
ideas to any precise usage or form of words. 

If, then, men say to me, ‘‘ You are opposed to sym 
bolism,” I am not; but it they say, ‘‘ You are opposed 
to church symbolism,” I am, in its extreme develop- 
ment. The moment any spiritual idea, being repre- 
sented by brick or stone, by gold or silver, is encased 
and fixed, that moment it ceases to have power as a 
spiritual idea. Transient symbolism I believe in. I 
like to have flowers brought into the church. They are 
full of suggestion. They are not a hindrance to the 
growth of the mind. I think nobody ever found his 
conceptions limited with us by looking at flowers, that 
come changing and in new forms every month. | 
should be sorry if there were any that looked upon 
these flowers here and never thought of the seatiments 
that to every refined heart are opened up in their lan- 
guage and ministry. But they come aud go; and that 
is the beauty of them. They elevate the mind; they 
keep it from the definition and limitation of matter; 
they tend to make human life, like spirit life, discursive, 
free, expansive, always larger, ever Changing; so they 
brivg us nearer to an understanding of God; aud I be 
lieve in such symbolism as we have in them. There is 
not a tree that is not symbolic to me, There is not a 
bird following after another bird, or escaping from the 
taluns of another bird, that is not suggestive to : 
There is no geometric web that to me has not literature 
in if, though it be a spider’s web. ‘bere is not a mouse 
that is not my preacher. There is not a butterfly tbat is 
not a source of instruction to me. The glow-worm at 
night has to me sigaificance. The bluebird, telling me- 
that spring is not far off, has a missiontome, But if! 
had to see and hear these things over 
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again and again and again, the world would seem to me 
like a great hand-organ, and I would be so tired of it 
that I would send a boy out to drive it away! It is 
newness and freshness that we need, to take us away 
from the fixedness and grossness of matter, and give us 
the freedom, the liberty and the largeness of the sons 
of God. 

‘* Well,” men say, “‘is it not dangerous for a man to 
let the mind out in this way?” It cannot be dangerous 
for many folks, for there are not many who do let it out. 
At any rate, we have seen the disadvantage of the other 
metbod so long that I think we are justified in taking 
apy risk that there may be in making the experiment of 
a larger way. Man is born in the flesh; and the prot- 
lem of his life is to work himself up through his affec- 
tions and dispositions to the spirit-land; and I think it is 
worth while to try a larger way, whatever the per‘) may 
be. But I think there would be no risk or peril in it; 
for if you take the history of Christendom you will fiod 
that those churches that bave been the plainest have had 
the most power on the human race. I do not under- 
value the benefits which have come down from the great 
medieval church; I would not diminish the glory that 
rests on the brow of the Church of England; neverthe- 
less, it was the absence of outward forms and cere- 
mouies, and the presence of the inherent elements of 
Christianity, that redeemed the English people from 
thrall, and gave sanctity in their minds to human 
pature. It was by the rejection of symbolism, and put- 
ting in its place something better, that men were lifted 
above a miserable sensual religion. It was the un- 
speaking Quaker that waked men up, and brought them 
out of bondage to material representations. It was 
the Baptist in England and on the continent, right along 
side of the Quaker, who, though he differed from him, 
worked with him in disembarrassing religion of its set 
forms and creeds and methods, and bringing the human 
mind out into freshness and liberty in the conception of 
God. The history of the church shows the safety of 
our cutting loose from physical symbols tbat represent 
God, and exercising freedom in our conceptions of the 
divine nature. The way from matter up to God is the 
way to manhood, and the way from God down to mat- 
ter is the way to idolatry, and will be to the end of the 
world. 

There is no longer any difficulty in my mind on a 
subject which I hope is not a trouble to any of you— 
namely, the silence of God, the non-appearance of God, 
in human affairs. It is a question which is much talked 
of, and for which a solution is constantly sought. I 
think this morning’s discourse throws some light upon 
it; but it does not solve it. Ican conceive that it is 
possitle for the Supreme Being to bave such infixvite 
wealtb of nature as not to be represeatable to humanity. 
More than that, I can understand that for him, in the 
slightest degree, to make use of the higher methods of 
communication in communicating with us would do 
away with the traction which exists in a spiritual con- 
ception of an unknown God, toward which all the hu- 
man family are, by rising above matter, incessantly 
striving. We know that he is love, we know that he is 
wisdom, and we believe that he is more than that; but 
whether he speaks and listens, whether he walks, or 
what is his mode of existence, we know not. Around 
these profound mysteries hover our outreaching thoughts, 
our yearning affections, our lively imagirations; and 
the Unknown God stands constantly to provoke us, and 
lift us up, and carry us forward, as it were by the at- 
traction cf gravitation. One word more. By this de- 
velopment which takes place in us, and which frees us 
from the material, and draws us toward the ineffable, 
we are preparing ourselves for the final discl sure of 
God. That thought touched the apostles’ souls with 
jubilec as they drew near to it. Paul, who was caught 
up into the seventh heaven, and who saw things that it 
was impossible to utter, but who did not tell us what he 
saw (and be did not see much; for evidently he had a 
subjective experi: nce)—even Paul, in talking of the in- 
visible life, said, ‘‘Now, we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known.” In his sub- 

limest moments he Jooked and longed for the disclosure 
of God, when he sbou!d stand face to face with him, and 
see bim as he is. 

‘‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God,” said John, 
‘‘and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like bim 
(whatever the orb of his glory may be, we shall be like 
him), for we shall see him as he is. And every man 
that hath tbis bope ia him purifieth himself, even as he 
is pure.” By every way in which we purify ourselves 
in the flesh; by every way in which we augment our 
higher reason and affection; by every way in which we 
rise into the contemplation of the ineffable—by every 
such way we are preparing ourselves for an introduction 
to the presence of the unveiled God, who now dwells in 
silence, and is removed from our inspection. We are 
goir f toward bim and we are preparing to see him, to 
be hke bim, to be thrilled with the joy of bis welcome, 


to be lifted immeasurably by the embrace of his arm, 
to be enthroned with him, to bear a scepter, to carry 
something of supernal power, and to be forever blessed 
in the Lord. 


Fact amd Rumor. 


—Prof. R. R. Raymond closed his course of Shake- 
spearean readings at Boston University, on Saturday, 
with the play of ‘‘ As you like it.” 

—We complain of high taxes, but look at Persia. In that 
land of oriental luxury the government claims something 
like eleven twelfths of a farmer's crop. 

—‘* The Fire Department of New York has been organ- 
ized upon business principles and has not yet been disor- 
ganized upon political principles.’’—{World. 

—The Rev. R. W. Dale thinks that the passion for build- 
ing Gothic churches is likely to do greater injury in America 
than the Colorado beetle could possibly do in England. 

—Neal Dow says that Maine saves annually $25,000,000 
through the operation of the liquor law, which is rigorously 
enforced in all the rural] districts and violated only in the 
cities. 

—The Woman’s Bible College at Binghamton, N. Y., 
which affords a free university course to the daughters of 
disabled or deceased ministers, without regard to sect, is 
full to overflowing. 

—The end of January was marked in Peru by earth- 
quakes and tidal waves which did a vast deal of damage. 
The waves swept over the breakwaters and battered down 
the walls of buildings with terrific violence. 

—A Cincinnati woman who took babies to board attached 
one of them as security for an unpaid bill. The mother 
applies for a writ compelling the surrender of the child. 
Rather a puzzling question for the courts to decide. 

—A poet in the ‘“ Boston Advertiser” 
following rhyme in an ode: 

Who first contrived the telephone, 
Him mav all lovers as their Caliph own. 

—The year 1877 witnessed the death in New Hampshire 
of eighty persons each upwards of ninety years old. The 
oldest was Mrs. Elizabeth Allen of Charlestown, aged 105 
years and 5 months; and of the fifty-four women in the 
list only one was unmarried. 

—A recent census of Boston liquor dealers shows 2,900. 
What can be expected of New York when Boston sets 
such an example? According to this New York should 
have nearly twice as many gin-mills as she has, if she is to 
maintain the New England standard. 








perpetrates the 


—Joseph Cook and wife are giving parlor receptions at 
their Bellevue House home in Boston, which are a great 
attraction to the theologico-intellectual élite of that city. 
**Conversations” of the Alcott type mingle with purely 
social offices in making up a general good time. 

—Washington’s Birthday was duly observed at Amherst 
by the omission of all college exercises. In the evening 
Wendell Phillips delivered his lecture on *‘ Charles Sumner,” 
as the last of the lecture-course which has been arranged 
and managed by the students during the past winter. 

—A forestry convention meets this week at Washington. 
If it accomplishes anything worth recording, and we sin- 
cerely hope it may, we will gladly give all the space we 
can spare to a notice of its proceedings. The country 
greatly needs an intelligent supervision of its forest lands. 

—Ambherst has always stocd well among colleges in base- 
ball, but the nine which has been arranged for the next 
season bids fair to gain for her the third place at least 
among her opponents. Ata single meeting recently $400 
was raised by two classes alone in the interest of the Base- 
Ball Association. 

—The Seventy First Regiment of this city, one of the 
finest of our National Guard organizations, held a reception 
and dress parade at Gilmore’s Garden on the evening of 
Washington’s Birthday. This regiment has distanced all 
others in its record for marksmanship. One hundred and 
sixty-two medals were presented to the successful com- 
petitors. 

—If the Custom House officers of the United States are to 
be uniformed, as is now asserted, it is well. The proposition 
is said to be regarded with disfavor by the officials, though 
it is not clear why a man should not find it quite as easy to 
serve the country honestly in a blue coat with brass buttons 
as in a garment less distinctive in its character. Far be it 
from us to hint that they may find it less easy to serve 
dishonestly. 

—G. T. L., the “* fable man” of the ‘“‘ World,” thus paints 
the state of mind of a factory operative whose only litera- 
ture was the dime novel : 

“ And in that dusty factory 
She had dreams of wedding bells, 
And thirty-seven button kids, 
And real lace lapels, 
And eleven kinds of cake for tea, 
And chocolate caramels.”* 

—Extensive preparations are in hand for the approaching 
centennial of Phillips Academy, Andover, which will be 
celebrated June 5th and 6th. Besides a general gathering 
of alumni, for whom an oration will be prepared by the 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie and a poem by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, an effort is to be made to signalize the 
occasion by a varied enrichment of the resources and 
appliances of the institution. 

—The discovery is announced of a Boston lady of super- 
lative culture who will not have her dresses made by 
Worth “because he does not represent the best mode.” 
This is the first evidence that we have detected of an im- 
pending declaration of independence on the part of Amer- 
ican women who are worth enough to patronize him. Is 
it possible that his intellectual powers are at last failing 
from the strain put upon them ? 

—Of two chimpanzees, brother and sister, imported by 





, the Aquarium a few days ago, and known to their friends 








as “‘ Nip” and * Tuck,” only Tuck is left. Nip had heard so 
much scientific talk that in striving to harmonize with his 
environment he evolved enteritis, complicated with gen- 
eral tuberculosis. These terms no doubt represent a human 
accomplishment, but they-were fatal to poor Nip, whose 
brain was still in process of development. 

—It is reported that postmasters thoughout the United 
States are to be authorized to receive and hold subscrip- 
tions for the pedestal of Bartholdi’s great statue of ‘‘Liberty 
Enlightening the World,” which is to stand on an island in 
New York harbor. The order has not yet been issued, so 
you cannot force your postmaster as yet to accept your 
subscription; but you may as well make up your mind as 
to the amount, so as to be ready when the time comes. 

—At the opening of the present Academic year at Yale, 
the reading room was transferred from its previously 
cramped quarters to the upper floor of the cabinet building. 
For the support of this room the term-bills of each student 
in the Academic and Scientific departments are taxed to a 
small amount, and all the leading English and American 
periodicals are kept on file. This is the largest and, upon 
the whole, the most successful of college reading rooms. 

—The work of saving the Old South Meeting-house, in 

soston, goes bravely on, and a prodigious amount of in- 
genuity, zeal, patience, labor, and money is being spent 
upon the effort. <A life tableau of an ofd ‘spinning bee ” 
now supplements the attractions of the loan collection of 
relics, and a grand ball for the benefit of the fund takes 
place next week at Music Hall. The total receipts of the 
enterprise so far foot up $224,966 04; and the sum of $185,- 
612 87 remains to be raised. 

—The unsuspecting simplicity of the Dominion Govern 
ment is really refreshing. It seems to think that a penalty 
of $2,000 will prevent government contractors from divid- 
ing their spoils with members of Parliament, and has pre- 
pared a bill to this effect. Don’t believe it, Lord Dufferin. 
The influence of free institutions on this side the line must 
have educated the Dominion M. P. to a point where $2,000 
isa mere bagatelle; so ridiculously small, in fact, that no 
respectable congressman in the United States would look 
at it for a moment if it were offered him. 

—A private letter from a northern frontier post says: 
*T had a call from Col. McLeod and party. He is Sitting 
Bull’s custodian in a manner, being commander of the 
Canadian Mounted Police at Fort McLeod. The Colonel 
tells me that Sitting Bull is at Cypress Mountain, eighty 
miles beyond the line, and is no more anxious to cross than 
we are to have him. There is a villainous little paper pub- 
lished in and all the time it is trying to stir up trouble 
by reporting Sitting Bull on this side the line, or just com- 
ing over to clean us out. The motive for all this lying 
and perversion is that it is considered for the interest of 
certain merchants that a military post should be put near 
the line and not far from —— and it is hoped to scare the 
department into establishing it; but folks at a distance 
don’t know the wheels within wheels of the wily Territorial 
Editor.” 





THE NEw Pope.—-In the Christian Union of 
October 24th, 1877, was printed the following :— 


“It may safely belsaid that if serious difficulties and 
serious measures of defense were anticipated, Pecci is just 
the man out of all the seventy who would have been 
chosen for the emergency. He is described as tall, ascetic- 
ally spare, with a statuesque head and sharp, finely cut 
features, an ironical smile, and ‘a style of address that is a 
mixture of deliberateness and abruptness—a man of dig- 
nity, purity and amiableness of character, and a severe, 
resolute and able administrator of public business. He 
gave proof of high qualities in his tirst important charge, 
that of representing the government of old Gregory XVI. 
in the little province of Benevento, surrounded by Nea- 
politan territory and infested by hordes of banditti who 
were in league (as in Sicily at this day) with the great 
families of the region. Pecci made his preliminary dis- 
positions with great care, concerted his action with the 
Neapolitan authorities, put the right men into the right 
places, and then, in a short, sharp and decisive campaign, 
chased the robbers out of their dens and into their asylums 
in the castles of the gentry. His gendarmes did not stop 
at this, but forced their way into these refuges to seize 
their prisoners. Naturally the gentry protested, and the 
most influential among them called on Monseigneur Pecci, 
and declared that he was going to Rome whence he ex- 
pected to return with an order for the legate’s recall. ‘All 
right, marquis,’ said Pecci, with his charateristic satirical] 
smile; ‘but before you start I want you to pass three 
months in prison on black bread and water.’ This was 
just what the marquis did; and the story runs that while 
he was thus detained from home by circumstances beyond 
his own control his castle was captured, and with it a gang 
of dangerous brigands who were harbored in it. 

“ Pecci was afterward governor of Spoleto and then of 
Perugia, and in 18438, being only thirty-three years old, 
was made an archbishop in partibus and sent as Nuncio 
to the Court of Belgium. But after the accession of Pius 
he had the high honor to be the object of the jealous hatred 
of Antonelli, and was little heard of out of his diocese of 
Perugia. There, he was known not only as an administra- 
tor but as a scholar and theologian, and in his way a poet. 
He has showed in his cautious, ecclesiastic way a certain 
tolerance for human science, and a temper not absolutely 
incompatible with some arrangement for peaceful coexist- 
ence with the Italian Government. Consequently his ap- 
pointment as Camerlengo does more than provide an able 
officer ad interim ; it puts out of the way an unsafe pos- 
sible candidate for the Holy See. For the Camerlengo is 


a pope-maker, but is not considered available as a candi- 





date himself.” 
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Financial. 


From Monday, February 18, to Satur- 
day, February 23. 
financial Quotations—Gold.— 








Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
Feb. 18. Feb. 20. 

Gold (highest)..... o MB nccocvcce 101 

Legal Penaers.. ... 98.04 ........ 98.16 





Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
» 1BBI, Fo. cccsccccces 10636 
. 1881.c.. ‘ ‘ 5) 
. 5-208, 1865. n. 
208, 1855. n. 1. 
2s, (867. rT... 
20s, 1857. ¢ 
. 520s, 1808, r. 
. 5- Ws. +868, c 
- 10-408. r.... 
5s. 10-4's, c. ° 
5s, funded, 1881, r... 
5s — 1851, . 
44s, 189), ° 








Saac: 
Sei 








I 
48. registered. 1997. 
4s. coupon, 107. P 
63, currency, 





Bids tor State Bonds. 







Alabama 5s, 1883.... 40 |Han &S8t. Jo. ’80-87.. 104 
Alabama 5s, 1888.... 40 N.Y. 6s,G.R., ’87.... 100 
Alabama 8a, 1884.... 40 N.Y. 63, G.L.. 9L.... 115K 
Alabama 5s, 1888 40 | N.Y. 68.G L., '9?.... 115 
Ala, 88, Ala. & C, 5 | N.Y. 6s. G.L,. ta 115» 
Ala. 88, of 18W2...... 20 | N.C. 68, old, J.&J.. 6 
Ala. 8s, of 188%...... 20 | N.C. fis, old, A.& O.. = 
Ark. 6s funded..... 22 | N.C.68.N.C.R.J.&J.. 65 
‘ 3 ay : N.C. 68,N.C.K.A.&0O. 65 
Ar ia, } . aes 2.0) coe 
A.78 L.R.P.B.&N.O. 3 3 J. rt Py 


Ark. is, M. O.& RK, Kk. 3 

























Ark. 78, Ark. Cen.R. 9 
Connecticutes...... 8% 
Georgia ts........... 994 By 
Ga.74,new bonds 106% 2% 
Ga. 78, indorsed.... 104% 244 
Ga. 7s. gold bonds.. 106 | d 24 
Lil. coup, 6-, i879.... 100 | Ohio 6s, ’8 104 
{l'. =" Loan....... > 100 Ohio fs 08, 109 
MEE x ccasen 1 | Rhode Island 68.... 109 
Loulsians tis. - 16 | South Carolina ts.. 41 
La. new ponds. 56 do J.&I3., 30 
La. 63. new Fi'g Dt. 56 | do A.40. 30 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 56 do > F.A.’'t6.. 30 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 56 C.’89J.&3 40 
La. 8s, Levee Bas 56 CD. "BY 4 
La. Ss, L. B, of ” Mw do 7s of "BS. 20 
La. 7s, Consol . 81% do Non-fund.bdds. — 
La. «8. Small Bd sl Tennessee 6s,0ld... 34% 
Mich. fs, 1878-7 100 GO BD ice ccecce 85% 
Mich. 68. 1883. . a8 do n.b.. D.8.... + 85% 
Mich. 7s, 189 113 | Virg nia. tis, old phoae 30 
Mo. tis, due in 8.. 100 do 6s, D. d., _ 30 
Mo. 6s, due ‘S82 or'23) — do 6s, n.b., '67..... 30 
Mo. 6s, due in 188%. 104% do 6s, consol. b... 65 
Mo.'s, due tn i8:7. 104% do ex.mat.coup.. 55 
Mo. ts, due in 1888.. 101%, do 68, con. 2d 8... 40 
Mo. 6s, due ‘89 ur "90 106 ‘63, defirredb. 4 
~~ D.C. 3.659, 1924....... 77% 
(854) D.C. small bas...... 7 
Han.&st. Jo, due’ 85 104 D.C. reg. bas... tina ie 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 Jays. 
London prime bankers, 4.8244 @4.824¢ 4.84@4.84 








Wholesale Prices bes Farm Produce. 


For the week ending February 23, 1878. 

Butter.— Receipts for the week were 15,960 pack- 
ages. Exports, 2,124 packages. The weather is 
warm and springlike, more like April than Febru- 
ary. Strictly fine butter continues scarce and 
holds its own against a general decline in price on 
all fair to good or lower grades; the liberal re- 
ceipts of both State and Western have lessened 
prices on all that style of stock, and the market has 
worked slow and dull and shown lower tendencies. 
Fine fresh make Western has had good inquiry, 
and is twanted. We quote: Fine fresh Western 
creamery make, 3 @4(c,; finest selections of State 
October fall make,30@35c.; fair to good fall butter, 23 
@%c.; Fresh Western factory or mill butter, 18@20c.; 
old fiavored Western factory or mill butter, 10@ 
l3c.; entire State dairies, Southern and Middle 
counties, fine, 25@27c.; entire State dairies, South- 
ern and Middle counties, fair to good, W@24c.; en- 
tire State dairies, Northern Weich, fine, 2@2e.; 
entire State dairies, Northern Welch, fair to good, 


20@23c.; grease butter, 7@9c. 
Cheese.—Kecetpts for the week were 9,379 
boxes, Kxports, 21,98 boxes. There were liberal 


exports and considerable running by Home and 
Kastern trade for fine cheese. Market closes firm 
and last week’s rate fully maintained. 

Eggs.—There is full suppiy of fresh, and buy- 
ers have the advantage. Prices are lower. No 
sale for limed or old fresh stock. We quote: Fresh 
laid eggs, Stute, 15215 cts.; Fresh 
Western, 144 @15 cts. 

Poultry and Game.—Trade light and prices 
easier. We quote: Turkeys, 11@12c.; chickens, 
10@12c.; ducks, 12@l4c.; geese, 8@i0c. Mixed lots‘of 
poor stock, 5@8c. 

Beans.—Both marrow and mediums are dull 
and fully 5 cts. per bush. lower than last week 
We quote: Marrow per bush., $1.70@$1.80; Medi- 
diums, $1.€0@#1.70. 

Beeswax is higher, say 27@28 cts, 

Dried A pples.—Fancy sliced are wanted. Other 
kinds neglected and prices nominal. We quote: 
Fancy sliced, 7@8¢c.; fair to good, 5@6c.; prime 
quarters, 544@6c.; old stock, 3@4. 


David W. Lewis & Co, 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 

We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 

make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


SECOND DIVIDEND.—Depositors in Freedman’s 
OO savings Bank may send books toS. L. HARRIS, 
send to us with 50 cts., 


Banker, , 658 58 Broadway, corner Bond st. 
va eiroosiy e The Young 


=’ World, one 


ee an 8 page, 32 column 
monthly for young and oid, and 50 fine mixed 
visiting cards in a nice card case. No amateur 
paper; established 3 years. P.O. stamps taken. 

mple copy, 8c. Young Folks’ Worid, 2 
Lincoln street, Boston, Mass. 


laid eggs, 











who will cut this out and 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 Broadway, New York. 


January Ist, 1878. 


Assets, January Ist, 1877 $4,761,921 62 
Difference in U. 8. Bonds and Real Es- 


EDs cacmeccebucowevnsacaseccseseseuns eceene 12,080 51 
“4,749 831 11 
Premiums received in 1877 Lianne 570,201 o1 
Interest  “* = —«__*  snnsseseeccece 268.960 78 
ro 588,993 40 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Logses by death.........-.- ane 00 
Annuities paia..........-+-. 1. 7 
Matured Endowments paid 50,000 00 
Dividends to Policyholders 120,0U3 73 
Paid for Surrendered Pol- 
OS SRERERS gucceenees 248.984 05 
Tota! paid Policyholders $648, 404 9 
Ce mmissions. .....-...+-+++ 47,041 42 
Agency vUbarges. Adver 
tising, Stationery, Print- - 
ing,and Postage......... 26,009 33 
Medic:l Fees, Interest on 
Capital, and Taxes....... 21,734 11 
Rent and all Office Ex- eh 
penses...... Coscceressoccee 40,178 33 783,368 14 
$4,805,625 26 
ASSES.T 
Real Estate............++++ - $192,687 13 
Bonds und Mortgages ..... 1,476,566 00 
\ nited States Bonds, par.. 814.000 00 
Kings County Bonds... ... 156,000 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds, ..... 508.000 00 
Temporary Loans, secured 461,150 00 
Cash on Hand anda in Bank 67,715 88 
Loans to Policyholoers, 
the Reserve on which is 
over $1,500,000...........-+ 960,470 82 
Due from Agents and De- P 
ferred rremiums......... 102,351 85 
accruedint’restand Rents 50.338 58 
Market M4 alue of Bonas - 
OVET PAPF......ceccccccessss 115.245 00 $4,865,625 26 
Total Liabilities, including Capital 
Stock and Reinsurance Keserve, by n 
Legal Standard....... ....++-- 6+ seese 3,830,925 52 
BUrplusB........0 cvecccsces vovseece 74 699 74 
Ratio of Ee paid to Pre- 
miums received tn 1877.. ‘ 8 2% 
Total amount of Death Losses “paid 


since Organization.....-...06+ seeeeeeee 2,527,790 00 
Total amount of Interest received..... 2,478,011 Wu 
Ratio of total Interest received to 

total Losses paid........ .--.65 ceeeeees 98 03 
Total amount of Divider 1d8 paid to 
Poltevholders .. ..-.-.-+s6. 2,002,393 00 


Ratio of Interest received to Losses 
paid in 1877 ...... 1 
GEORGE C. RIPL EY, Preside nt. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
JOs. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 


“HANOVE R 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. Ist, 1878. 
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Cele CORAM ccccccccscccccccccccccescce vees $500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund.,..... 473,092 58 
Outstanding Liabilities,. coos ©9207. 
Net BSurplus,......cccccccccccccccccceces sees 553, 398 3.08 

Total Agsets,........00 soc-coe ves $1,621,693 4 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
_LR REMSEN LA NE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 


Grateful — - Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM(ZOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Rox SAG. 2) and 28 Veaey &t.. Naw Vork City, 


~ EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best Of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only #274 vear. Over 1,000 ~~ % ¥ 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 
Winter Term, Dec. 3. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. First-class teacb- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
Jessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 

rof. F. B. RICE. 


Co) INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
EGE. Best advantages - pAtenanane, Science, 
Languaces.. Painting and Mu 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 
Madison Uae 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 oT Op ‘d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY 






























with Musical 
FF Institute and Commercial College. 


Founded 
1:02. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE School. On 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 


v. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal 


al, 
. Greenwich RI. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
po pees a a gives intormation to Parents of 

8 0 

— going abroad or to the country prompt- 

ly suited. 





Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 23 Union Sonare (Brvad- 
way side), New Yorr 


Eighteenth Annual Statement of 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


Amount of Ledger Assets, January 1, 1877....... 
Less Depreciation in U. 8. Government Bonds.. . 
* Special Contingent Fund to meet any de oom c iation in value 
of Real Estate 








DECEMBER 31, 1877. 


$30,416,719 90 


"$77,932 36 


322,897 09 400,820 45 


$30,015,890 45 


SSNS. 
Premiums........--- ceaidabineeens Heteadur Sbeeee cn eersaeeNeuKes $7,066 650 49 
IS BT IID co n.cescpetecsc-000560000000% See rdnnseeesons 1,854,377 62 8.921.023 11 
$38,936,918 56 
nine raaapaagay iy 
Claims by Death and MaturedEndowments... 2,074,127 52 


Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities.. 3, 160, 149 24 


Total Paid Policy selsere:- . $5, 234,276 76 
Dividend on Capital 7,000 00 
Agencies and Commissions 459908 Pa 


Expenses and ae nt of Future Commis- 
sions..... was 


662,042 11 
naa 1.128.950 38 


State, County and City Taxes.................6++- 95,699 69 6,458,926 65 
Net CASH ASSETS, December 31, 1877........-+++-++++ $32, AT 01 87 
ASSETS 
Bnendin nO BEOPRAIOG occ ncccccs soc cscne 00 cccccacesnccvese $13,723,218 44 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, 4 and pure hase d under ‘fore- 
I ins cna. 6c apdcdonscece ceased nosepesssensenes 6,286,744 94 
United States Stocks ..... , ; ; 5,820,413 47 
State Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of 
New York 0 3,238,668 91 
Loans secured by U nited States, and State and Municipal Bonds 
and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of New 
York 1,953,206 00 


Cash on band, in banks and other depositaries on interest and in 
transit (since received) ; 

Commuted Commissions 

Due from Agents on Account of Pre smiums. 


1,106,340 52 
103,751 
237,247 


$32,477,991 87 
81,474 90 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 


Premiums due and in process of collection. _ 79.418 00 
Deferred Premiums ee ee 
Premium on Gold on hand. 911 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1877 $33,530,655. 77 
ToraL LIABILITIES, including reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies... $27,330,654 00 
Total Undivided Surplus. 6, 200, oo! 77 
of which belongs (as estimated) to P olic ies in ‘general class bakin aa $3,610,082 77 
‘ontine “ 2,589,919 00 


New Business in 1877, 6,609 Policies, a assuring $20,712,793. 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends w ill be declared available on settle- 

me nt of next annual premium, to participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the 
Table, the legal standard of the State of New York. _ PHIL i IPs 


‘VAN ( 


American Experience 


| ACTUARIES. 


 « Pi 


We, the undersigned, have (in person) carefully examined the accounts, and bave counted 
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HEZEKIAH’S GOOD REIGN. 
March 10.—2 Chron., xxix., 1-11. 

‘Now it is in mine heart to make a covenant with the 
Lord God of Israel, that his fleree wrath may turn away from 
us.—2 CHRON. xxix., 10, 
| EZEKIAH, the thirteenth king of Judah, the son 

of Ahaz, ascended the throne at the age of twenty- 
five, and reigned twenty-nine years, B C., 726-698. 
Among all the kings of Judah Hezekiah stands pre- 
eminent, and bis reign is the culminating point of in- 
terest in their history. ‘‘ There was after him none like 
him among the kings of Judah, nor any that was be- 
fore.”(a) Immediately upon bis accession be began an 
extensive and thorough reformation. His first act was 
to purge, repair, and re-open with splendid sacrifices 
the Temple, which had been despoiled and neglected 
during the id Jatrous reign of his father, He utterly 
destroyed all the instruments of image-worship, not 
excepting even that sacred relic, the brazen serpent of 
the wild: rness, which bad been abused to purposes of 
superstition.(>) is was the first successful attempt to 
collect the sacred books of his country. By his orders 
a large part (¢) of the Proverbs of Solomon, and, accord- 
ing to Jewish tradition, the prophecies of Isaiah, the 
books of Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles were written 
out and preserved. He revived the observance of the 
Passover, of which no celebration had been recorded 
since the time cf Joshua; and it was commemorated 
by two weeks of rej icing.(@) He broke off the servi- 
tude to the Assyrian power, and raised the standard of 
independence. And though this brought upon his 
kingdom an invasion, the interposition of the Lord 
drove off the offenders, and gave the emancipated 
kingdom peace. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 

The reformation wrought under Hezekiah affords a 
true pattern of what all reformation ought to be, 
whether national cr personal. In studying it the 
student must tuke into consideration at least the whole 
of the twenty-ninth chapter, 

1. The king first undertook, as far as in him lay, to 
reform. He «peved again the Temple and repaired the 
doors. He gathered together the priests and Levites, 
and directed them to consecrate themselves and purify 
the Temple. He exhorted them to repentance by re- 
citing before them tie sins of the nation; and acting on 
his directions they carried out all the uncleanness of 
the Temple and made thorough work of the cleansing. 
It was a great national and sacred act of house-cleaning. 
This cleansing preceded all religious ceremonies. 

The first thing for the sinner to do is to depart from 
evil. The prodigal must turn his back on both the 
harlots and the swine. Paul must cease to persecute the 
church. Peter must turn with true grief from his 
deniais and his swearing and cursing to the Lord whom 
he has denied. Zaccheus must cease to be an oppressor 
of his brethren and promise to restore four-fold all that 
he has acquired by injustice and wrong, before the 
Lord declares that salvation bas come to his house. 
Repentance preced:s faith. Abandonment of sin is the 
first step in holiness, Tears, visions, prayers, ectasies 
are in vain without it, See John the Baptist’s preaching 
to the crowd who asked him, What shall we do to be 
saved? (Luke, ch. iit.) No man can rest on the direc- 
tion of Paui to the jauilor, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” while be is continuing in known sin. 

2. Next came the great act of atonement. Seven 
bullocks, seven rams, seven lambs, seven be goats were 
brought for sia offerings. S» ‘they made reconcila- 
tion with their blood upon the altar to make an atone- 
ment for all Israel.” Repentance is not enough. It is 
not enough to cease to do evil. The soul calls out for 
some satisfaction for the sins that are past. If not, 
what meaus the system of sacrifices so elaborately 
devised in the Old Testament? If not, what means the 
long and elaborate system of sacrifices that bas char- 
acterized every people from the beginning of history to 
the present day? If not, what means the self-torture 
of the Hindus, what the human sacrifices of the ancient 
Druids, what the penances of the middle ages? These 
are the offerings of conscious guilt to the conscience, 
which calls out against the soul for some satisfaction, 
some penalty. Puilosophy may break down in the 
attempt to explain the necessity for an atonement, but 
the fact that the universal soul of man calls out for an 
atonement, a call that is satisfied only by the life and 
death of Christ, is as certain as any fact in history, 
The students of heathen life and the echoes of heathen 
literature testify to this universal sense of need of an 
atonement as well as the Scriptures. The repentant 
must come to the sin offering that has been made for 
him if he would consummate his reconciliation and 
find peace with his own conscience and with his God. 


(a) 2 Kings xviii, 6 
tb) 2 Kings Xvili., 4 


(c) Prov. xxv., 1. 
(d) 2 Chron. xxx., 2B. 





3. Then followed the service of praise. ‘‘ Levites in 
the house of the Lord with cymbals, with psalteries, 
with harps, according to the commandment of David’; 
and the song of the Lord began with the trumpets and 
the instruments ordained by David the king, and all 
the congregation worshiped. And the singers sang, and 
the trumpeters sounded.” What joy and thanksgiving 
foliows the reconciliation of the repentant soul with 
itself and its God! Then comes the music and dancing, 
and the fatted calf and the rivg and the best robe. This 
is the propbecy of that new song which the redeemed 
are finally to sing when they meet around the throne. 
Alas! How often our religion stops with the 11th verse, 
just where the appointed Sunday-school iesson uafortu- 
nately stops, at mere repentance and attempted reforma- 
tion, without trust in the sacrifice that has been made 
for sin and the atonement that there is in that sacrifice. 
How often, too, the religious experience, going one 
step farther, stops with that atonemeat, with the cross 
of Christ, with verse 24, without going on to the song 
of glory; to the crown that Christ has laid up for 
those who accept the cross. 

4. Finally came the great actof consecration. ‘‘ Now 
ye have consecrated yourselves to the Lord. Come near 
and bring sacrifices and thank offerings ; and the con- 
secrated things were six bundred oxen and three thou- 
sand sheep.” True consecration follows true praise. It 
is indeed part of the true praise. First, repentance, 
ceasing to do evil; next, faith in an atoning sacrifice 
that has made reconciliation and has blutted out the 
past; then, thanksgiving to God for his goodness and 
mercy that has opened the way to life; and, finally, con- 
secration to him of all that we have and are, in a spirit 
of love and joy—this is the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


MISSION SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Hezekiah, of the good reign, was the son of Ahaz, the 
persistently wicked king. To train up a class of children 
of the church in the ways of their Christian parents is a 
good work. How blessed, then, the work of training up a 
good scion from a bad stock; grafting branches bearing 
good fruit upon the family tree that has brought forth 
only corruptsfruit. ‘Tis well to add one more light to 
others in the house; how blessed to put a light where was 
darkness! "Tis good to give to the poor; thrice blessed 
to feed the starving! Such is the privilege of mission 
school teachers. A hard, unpleasant, almost thankless 
work. But their memcrial is with God. He loves them. 
David’s mother is unknown to us. She trained her son in 
his father’s ways. But God has recorded the name of 
Hezekiah’s mother: she made her son better than his 
father. Sunday school teacher, give such your good word, 
helping hand, earnest prayers. Mission teacher, rejoice 
that God has called youto such exalted labor. 
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TOM’S RESOLUTIONS. 
{E. McC. IN THE PORTLAND “ TRANSCRIPT.”’] 

GREAT many people at the beginning of the 
+A year make the best of resolutions. Very few, 
I am sorry to say, ever keep them. It was upon a 
certain New Year’s Day that Tom Dyer enrolled him- 
self among the many; whether he became one of the 
few, it is the purpose of this story to unfold. Some 
people would have put their resolutions down on 
paper, numbering them 1, 2, 3 and 4, and stuck them 
up in the frame of the looking-glass, as being the 
likeliest place to see them frequently. Tom did 
nothing of the sort. He rarely used a looking-glass, 
in the first place, and despised anything like express- 
ing his thoughts on paper in the second. He never 
even wrote a letter unless he was {away from home 
and wanted money. On this occasion he did no more 
than frame his resolutious in his mind, something 
after this fashion: 

‘*T won't fire stones at Miss Peppercorn’s cat.” 

“T'll read a chapter in the Bible every day—and say 
my prayers.” 

“‘T sha’n’t make fun of Katie Buchanan’s red hair.” 

Now, it must not be supposed that these resolutions 
were the expression of any penitence on Tom’s part. 
Not atall! It was only that good Mrs. Dyer, Tom’s 
mother, had been laboring with the boy, and pointed 
out so clearly his shortcomings that to get rid of a 
disagreeable subject he had promised to make a new 
departure. He did have some notion of keeping his 
promise. As a rule Tom meant well. It wasin the 
doing that he usually fell short. 

Well, that New Year’s morning Tom did say his 
prayers. They were very brief, and I am afraid he 
was thinking more about the coasting on Cranberry 
Mountain than his personal relations to the Lord. 
He read a chapter in the Bible, too, the 1st chapter of 
Matthew, and struggled painfully through its gen- 
ealogies. However, he had so far kept his resolution. 

The way to Cranberry Mountain Jed past Miss Pep- 
percorn’s house. As Tom went by, dragging his long 
coasting sled after him, a prolonged mew attracted 
his attention. Looking up he saw on the ridge-pole 
of the house, outlined against the sky, Miss Peppers 











ecorn’s large black cat, ‘‘General Butler.” Tom in- 
stinctively cauglut up a handful of snow. The cat, 
apprehending the situation, hastily decamped. When 
Tom was ready the cat had gone. A look of disap- 
pointment crossed the boy’s face. He fired the ball 
towards the house and broke one of the windows. 
Then starting uponarun he did not stop until the 
next turnin the road had hid him from any chance 
of detection. 

“Came mighty near breaking my resolution that 
time,” he said, moodily. 

At that very instant the cat appeared again, trot- 
ting peacefully along on the other side of the fence. 
It was more than human nature could resist. Tom 
had a snow ball in his hand. He fired it across the 
fence but it fell just short of the mark. With a howl 
and a jump the animal disappeared. Tom looked 
around half scared. 

“It didn’t hit her, anyhow,” he said resentfully. 

A little further on he was joined by Jim Tucker- 
man, a choice and congenial spirit, also with his sled, 
and together the two went on towards their coasting 
ground. 

The road over Cranberry Mountain is steep and 
crooked. On one hand it falls off in a precipice. One- 
third of the way up stands the widow Buchdnan’s 
cottage. Just above this point 1t takes a sharp turn 
to the right, cutting off any view of the lower from 
the upper part. For ordinary travel it is hardly safe. 
For coasting it is positively perilous. But to the boys 
this feature makes it all the more eligible. 

Katie Buchanan, leaning over the front gate that 
morning, and looking down the hill, caught sight of 
the boys as they came out of the wooded hollow be- 
low. Their noisy cries floated up on the still air. 
Even at that distance Katie could recognize the voice 
of Tom Dyer, and not caring to meet the ridicule 
which he always freely dealt out, she turned to go in 
the house. At that instant, though, the door vpened 
and “ Bunch” caine out. ‘“ Bunch” had already seen 
the boys from the window and insisted upon a nearer 
view. 

* Want to see the boys,” he cried, running up to his 
sister. Katie took him up in her arms. 

‘“You can see them out of the window,” she said, 
moving toward the door. But the child was not at 
all satisfied. 

“No, no!” be cried. ‘Don’t want to go in! want 
to see the boys! want to swing on the gate!” and 
there is no telling where his wants would have stopped 
if Katie, dreading a controversy more than ridicule, 
had not turned around again and mounted him on 
the desired resting place. 

it was not long before the boys neared the house. 
Up to this time they had not seen Katie. Now they 
caught sight of her as she stood, one arm around 
“Bunch,” the other leaning over the gate, her cheeks 
flushed with the sharp winter air, and her hair, which 
was undeniably red, blown over her face by the fresh 
wind. It wasa pretty enough picture for an artist. 
Unhappily, though, the boys had httle artistic sense. 

‘*Say, Dyer.’ whispered Jim, “ here’s Red-head.” 

Tom was reckless. His adventure with the cat and 
the companionship of his friend had blown away all 
remembrance of the resolutions. Or if there was a 
lingering remembrance he had got to that point 
where he didn’t care. He grinned derisively. 

“Hello, Lightbouse!” he shouted, rudely; “don't 
need any candles where you are, do you?” 

Now there was nothing bright or witty in the re- 
mark. It wasn’t even ‘sarcastic. The idea was trite 
and the expression stupid. But Katie, foolish little 
girl, thought it must be very smart, because the boys 
laughed. She thought, too, that the color of her hair, 
which was a rich dark, Egyptian red—not at all a 
common brick dust color—must be something very 
atrocious; and felt for the moment that she would 
like to pull it out, or dye it, or wear a wig, or in some 
other way disguise its real character. She could not 
help looking hurt, and blushed so that the contrast 
between her hair and face was very slight indeed. By 
this time her tormentors had passed the house and 
were disappearing around the turn. 

**Goud-bye, Red-head!”’ they sbouted ; and the echo 
caught up the words, until Katie seemed to heara 
hundred voices reproaching her with her imperfec- 
tion. The child burst into tears. Her life was hard 
enough at best, and it seemed mean and cruel to add 
this burden to it. She turned away with a heavy 
heart, and baving put down little “Bunch” walked 
slowly up the path. The noise of the boys came down 
the hill, growing fainter and fainter in the distance. 
Katie wiped away the tears, opened the door and 
went in. Her sister Nellie, two years younger than 
herself was standing by the window drumming 
absently upon the pane. 

“Tf ’'d been you,” said Nellie, turning around and 
speaking with emphasis, ‘I'd have gone out in the 
road and pulled his bair! What a nasty boy he is!” 

Katie smiled faintly. ‘‘ What’s the use, Nellie?’ 
she asked. ‘‘ Let’s stand here and see them come 
down.” 

But Nelhe flounced away. 

“1m sure I don’t want to see them,” she said, ‘I’m 
going to read ;” and she settled herself down in the 
rocking chair, while Katie occupied her place by the 
window. The window took in the road down as far 
as the hollow. Katie’s thoughts, though, ram the other 
way. It would take the boys, she concluded, a good 
ten minutes to get to the top of the hill; but once 
haying reached the top they could come down all the 
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way in a minute and a half. And there being for 
once nothing else to do—Mrs. Buchanan had gone to 
the village, and ‘‘Bunch’’ was happy with the dog— 
Katie waited for their coming with some expectancy. 

The old clock in the corner had ticked out four, 
five, six, seven minutes. The boys must be very near 
the top. Four, or at the most five minutes more 
would bring them flying like the wind past the house. 
Katie pressed her face against the pane, as though it 
would bring them the sooner. 

What is it, though, that Katie sees? Why does the 
child’s face all at once grow white as she turns to 
Nellie, and grasping her with one hand points with 
the other down the road? Nellie, for her part, seems 
to see no occasion for alarm, for with a single glance 
she turns again to her book, saying in an indifferent 
way, 5 

“It's only Mr. Beamish, hauling his wood over the 
mountain.” 

But Katie, wringing her hands, cries, ‘‘ Oh, Nellie! 
Nellie! can’t you see?” 

(Concluded neat week.) 





LITTLE BOY BLUE. 
| ITT LE blue trousers and jacket and cap- 
4 A neat little suit for a ‘cute little chap; 
Aspry little foot in a blue littie shoe, 
And a blue pair of eyes has my little Boy Blue. 


All through the cottage his merriment rings, 
Gladsome and gay are the songs that he sings. 
One sunny summer-time added to two, 

This is the age of my little Boy Blue. 

Hand in the sugar-cup, finding a lump: 

Next on the stairway—a trip and a bump: 
Now in the mud with his trim little shoe, 
How can I scold bim—my little Boy Blue! 


Autumn and winter slip by us so fast— 
Spring-time and summer-time gaily glide past; 
Swiftly the seasons are hurrying through, 
Making a man of my little Boy Blue.—[Selected 


THE PROFESSORS CHATR. 
THE SEVEN WONDERS. 

T has been suggested to the Professor that he tell 

about the “Seven Wonders of the World.” Of 
course it makes the Professor feel very old to talk so 
much about what happened when he was young. It’s 
very foolish for him to feel so, for if, by looking back 
to his boyhood days and telling about what was going 
on in the world twenty-three hundred years ago, he 
ean give any pleasure to the young folks, he ought to 
be perfectly willing to do so; even though he’s just 
shaved off his white beard for fear people might be- 
gin to think that he’s getting old. 

How many know about the famous Seven Wonders? 
Only one hand up! and it’s the hand of the littlest 
boy in the class, too! The Professor is quite ashamed. 
Well, little boy, youmay namethem. Stand right up 
on the seat where all can see. 

“If you please, sir, it isn’t that; it’s Tommy Dodd 
sticking a pin into me.” 

Thomas, go right into the corner. Just think of 
having to stand thete before all the readers of the 
Christian Union—and that pretty little girl with blue 
eyes and golden hair is looking straight at you, too! 

This time the Professor will tell of only six of these 
wonders. The seventh he will leave till next week. 
The wonder he isn’t going to tell about to-day is the 
most wonderful of all, and before you receive the 
Christian Union next week you must all find out 
what it is. 

Here are the six: The Colossus of Rhodes, Diana’s 
Temple at Ephesus, the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
the Pharos at Alexandria, the Hanging Gardens at 
Babylon, and the Olympian Zeus. 

I. The Colossus at Rhodes. 

You've all seen a picture of him—the statue of a 
man with such long legs that while he stood with one 
foot on one side of the harbor, and the other foot on 
the opposite side of the entrance, real ships with their 
high masts and spreading sails could pass between 
them. This statue was 105 feet in height and was 
made by a man named Chares, who was a famous 
Greek sculptor. The figure was finished in the year 
280, B.c., apd was placed at the entrance of the har- 
bor at Rhodes, where it remained till an earthquake 
knocked it over in 224, B.c. Some of the fragments 
remained on the spot for nearly eight hundred years 
afterward. The statue was made of brass, and is sup- 
posed to have represented Apollo. They used to go 
up to his head by a winding staircase. Rhodes is the 
capital of the island of the same name in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. Some people don’t believe that ships ever 
sailed between the statue’s legs, and the Professor 
doesn't remember. 

If. Diana’s Temple at Ephesus. 

Such a splendid building as that was! And it 
ought to have been, for it took over two hundred 
years to finish it. It was four hundred and twenty- 
twe feet long and two hundred and twenty-five 
broad. 

It was supported by one hundred and twenty- 
seven columns of marble, and Parian marble at 
that. This marble of which you’ve heard so much is 
found on the island of Paros, near Greece, in the 
Mediterranean sea. Each of these columns weighed 
one hundred and fifty tons. They were furnished by 





so many Asiatic kings—each king paying for one 
column. 

In the year 356, B. c.,a man set fire to the temple 
because he wanted his name to come down to future 
ages. It was Mr. Erostratus, and the Professor told 
him that if he should set fire to that temple the Pro- 
fessor would never lend his jack knife to Mr. Eros- 
tratus’s little boy again, and he never did. The 
temple was rebuilt, but was burned down again in 
A. D., 256. 

Can you remember hard names? Then try to re- 
member that Mr. Chersiphrou was the architect of 
Diana’s Temple. 

Ill. The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

Halicarnassus looks harder than it really is. Take 
it quietly and you will be pronouncing it before you 
fairly know what you are about. This city wasin a 
province called Caria, in the extreme south-western 
part of Asia Minor, and belouged to Greece. When 
Mausolus, King of Caria, died, his widow, 1n 354, B.c., 
built a tomb to his memory. It was, of course, a very 
magnificent affair, and so all fine tombs at this day 
are called mausoleums. It stood for centuries and 
centuries, although part of it was destroyed by an 
earthquake. In 1404 the Knights of Rhodes (perhaps 
the Professor will tell you all about them when he 
comes to speak of the Crusades) built a castle at Hali- 
carnassus and took their material from poor Mauso- 
lus’s tomb. By-and-by the site of it was altogether 
forgotten. In 1856, however, Mr. Charles T. Newton, 
of the British Museum, was appointed vice-consul at 
Mytilene, and when he was making excavations and 
exploring the islands and coasts thereabout, he dis- 
covered the site of this ancient tomb, and you can 
have some idea how tremendously large the mauso- 
leum must have been when Mr. Newton tells us that 
he found almost enough material to rebuild the whole 
structure, even after the earthquake and the Knights’ 
eastle. Artemisia was the name of the king’s widow, 
and she loved Mausolus so very much that after the 
tomb was built she died of grief. But the Professor 
doesn’t think that she could have loved her husband 
any better than poor Charlotte did Maximilian. Do 
you? 

IV. The Pharos at Alexandria. 

Perhaps some of you think that you have never heard 
of a‘*pharos.” Yes, you have, for it’s nothing buta 
lighthouse. This lighthouse at Alexandria was proba- 
bly the first light-bearing tower in the world. It was 
built about 300 years B.c. This city, as you probably 
know, was named fron Alexander the Great, who 
founded it 332, B.c. It isa seaport of Lower Egypt. 
Alexander must have beena pretty thoughtful man to 
build the lighthouse for the benefit of those sailing 
along the shores. This lighthouse was not on the 
mainland, but upon a small island called Pharos 
which was just in front of the city. So long as we 
are at Alexandria, the Professor may as well tell of 
another curiosity there—the great obelisk called Cle 
opatra’s Needle, seventy-two feet high. There was 
another of these needles, but the Sultan of Turkey 
has given it to England, and it is now in London. 

The Professor is talking of ancient Alexandria. 
The modern city bearing the same name is not upon 
the old site, although quite near it. 

V. The Hanging Gardens at Babylon. 

Just where the ruins of these gardens are, the Pro- 
fessor is bound to say he doesn’t remember, and his 
old friend, Herodotus, didn’t leave any definite word. 
The form of the city was a square, each side being 
about fourteen miles long. The walls about ancient 
Babylon were two hundred and thirty feet high! Just 
think of that for one minute. Why, Bunker Hill 
monument is onity two hundred and twenty-one feet 
high. 

Some say that these walls were one of the Seven 
Wonders, and well they might be. 

The Hanging Gardens were connected with one of 
the royal palaces. These gardens covered about four 
acres of ground. They were supported by arches 
built one over the other. Each story or tier of the 
foundations or supports was held up by solid plat- 
forms from which the piers of vhe story above arose, 
The gardens themselves were on top of this structure, 
which was seventy-five feet high. The summit was 
covered with earth, and not oniy the most beautiful 
flowers and shrubs grew there but also trees of the 
largest size. These gardens were watered by means 
of a great reservoir which capped the stiucture and 
which was filled from the river Fuphrates, on the 
banks of which Babylon stood. 

These gardens flourished about two thousand years 
B.c., and are certainly the oldest (with one exception) 
if not the greatest of all the Wonders. The name of 
the monarch who built the hanging gardens is not 
generally known. Some say Semiramis and some 
Nebuchadnezzar. Of course the Professor knows, 
only he doesn’t like to say. 

VI. Olympian Zeus. 

Olympia was not a city, but a small plain on the 
banks of the river Alpheus in Greece. On this plain 
was a sacred grove which contained many beautiful 
works of art, including the splendid Temple of Zeus, 
or Jupiter. In it stood the famous statue—the Olym- 
pian Zeus, by Phidias. Zeus and Jupiter seem to have 
been oneand the same gentleman. Jupiter, you know, 
gave the thunder, the storm and calm, and many 
other things too numerous to mention, and the way 
he used to throw around chain lightning was most 





astonishing. On‘this plain, where stood the temple, 
the famous Olympian national games took place. Of 
these horse and foot races and combats you’ ve doubt- 
less heard, but it may not be generally known that 
the Professor almost always came out ahead when 
they played hop-scotch and see-saw. 


Do the members of the class understand that the 
Professor will be glad to help them out on any ques- 
tions they may ask? He promises faithfully to either 
help them out or help them in so that they will never 
know whether they ever asked any questions at all, 
or 1f 80, bow many and why. Anyway, he guarantees 
to make everything as clear as that last sentence. 





PUZZLES. 

CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
Fourteen letters make my name; 
A title part, which spreads my fame. 
My first isin parlor but not in hall, 
My second in Spring but not in Fall, 
My third is in trifies but not in much, 
My fourth is in Spanish but not in Dutch, 
My fifth is in dainty but not in coarse, 
My sixth is in bridle but not in horse, 
My seventh ’s in nature but not in art, 
My eighth is in wagon but not in cart, 
My ninth is in treaty but not in peace, 
My tenth is in hiring but not in lease, 
My eleventh ’s in painting but not in sketch, 
My twelfth is in carry but not in fetch, 
My thirteenth ’s in whisper but not in said, 
And my fourteenth in biscuit but not in bread. 


ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 18 letters. 

My whole is set down in the Christian Union, and 
we hope that it will not be removed. 

My 4, 16, 17, 18 is a union. 

My 2, 3, 7, 118 a word sometimes used for weight. 

My 15, 11, 12, 9, 8 is a useful animal. 

My 14, 5, 6, 10, 13 is a sacred emblem. 


DIAMOND 
Where the consonants are alike on all the points. 

1. A consonant. 

2. Not nature, 

3. An entertainment. 

4. Part of a saying when one returns wrong for 
wrong. 

5. A consonant. 

WORD SQUARE CONCEALED. 

1. Charlie, will you please lend me your strap to 
carry my books by? 

2. I shall take my Algebra and Astronomy, and 
leave Rhetoric at home. 

3. Wish I knew what the master will do about that 
caper I cut yesterday. 

4. If you are afraid of a whipping, Burt Ripley, you 
would better go and make an acknowledgment of 
your misdemeanor. 

Concealed in the above are words meaning: 1. 
Transported, 2. To assert, 3. Imaginary beings, 4. To 
stumble. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Write the words which fill the blanks according to 
their numbers. The initials and finals will give two 
proverbs: 

One beautiful (2) in harvest time a bright little 
girl with (1)—— eyes stood near a (17)—— looking 
(24) vase, filled with earth, in which grew a pretty 
(11) — given to her by her (6)—— friend, a (21)—— 
who was lust at sea. When he went away he prom- 
ised to bring from over the (15) some shells of the 
pretty (5}—— to (8)—— her (3)}—. Her gracetul 
climber was all she now had to remember him by, 
and as (27)—— to her promise (to take care of it), as 
Ruth was to (16)——, she watered it daily. But what 
does Bright-eyes see now? Ah! it is the old (22) 
taking his evening stroll. Hastily tossing her (14) 
apron on a bench near by, she started tv (18)—— the 
hill. As he allowed no one to (23) upon his suli- 
tude, but always retreated within his den when he 
saw any one approach, she determined to (4) him 
if possible, and hear what he was saying; so she 
walked quietly, keeping out of his sight till she could 























hear what hesaid. ‘A new (26)—— is soon to dawn 
upon this earth, which will (13)—— these nations. It 
will come like the (7) —— of a volcano. (28)—— north 


to (10)—— it will echo and (9)——."’ She could hear 
the (25)— of (12)—— fingers as he gestured, and, 
afraid that she too might be thrown over the fence, 
she ‘ran home, (19)—— with her success, and hearing 
Aunt (20)—— calling, went into the house. 


(across.) RHOMBOID. 
1. A fruit. * * * * % 
2. A fruit. * * * * 4 
3. A flower. * * * * * 
4. A tree. * * * * * 
5. A bird. * * * * * 


(Down from the left.) 1. Aconsonant. 2. A prefix. 
3. A Latin preposition. 4. A descendant of the Celts. 
5. Ananimal. 6. Acut. 7. Aplant. 8. The abbrevi- 
ated name of one of the U.S. 9. A vowel. 

WORD SQUARE. 

Little Willie climbed up the —— of a great spread 
ing , where he could watch his brother, who was 
out on a creek near by, and busy spearing —— enough 
for a good ——~, M. H. M. 
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Farm and Garden. 


NOTES A ND COMMENTS 

—A RELIGIOUS weekly, in an odieatinn 
ing circular, makes the following state- 
ment: ‘The largest subscription returns 
have come from the country districts. 
This indicates that the farmers have not 
turned their money into bonds, etec., as 
of old, and are now about the only 
‘moneyed class.’ This is Well for you and 
for us.” The publisher modestly for- 
bears to compliment the farmers for so 
freely subscribirg to a religious paper, 
but it certainly speaks well for them 
that they are doing so. Doubtless other 
religious papers could tell the same tale, 
for it is not to be supposed that pros- 
perity is confined to Baptist farmers. 
**He sendeth rain upon the just and the 
unjust,” and the Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist farms have no doubt been duly 
watered. There is now hope that the 
long-suffering nurseryman may see an 
increasing demand for his trees and 
vines. The farmer is his best customer, 
and when he stops buying the wheels of 











trade begin to move slow. Let the 
religious press, in its rural columns, 


encourage the trade by judicious advice 
upon tree buying and planting. 

—Dr. Field, in his Japanese journey- 
ings, visited a temple at Fujisawu. 
Around it stood many old majestic trees, 
and among them he recognized, by its 
foliage, the Salisburia—or gingko, or 
maiden-hair tree—as it is triplicately 
ealled. At home he had known it as a 
small shrub, but here it was like a cedar 
of Lebanon, sacred in the eyes of the 
bouzes who said it was a thousand years 
old. This may not induce anybody to 
set one out to see whether it will live 
so long, but the Salisburia is well worth 
planting for its beauty and oddity, even 
asasmall shrub. No hardy tree on the 
long list of nursery vaneties has such 
curious foliage. 

—They seem to do things in a practical 
way at Cornell University. Professor 
Lazenby, in addition to a course of lect- 
ures on ‘“ Fruit Culture,’’ had the stu- 
dents perform an experiment in grading 
and shipping fruit to market. Enough 
King apples were picked to fill six bar- 
rels. Two barrels were filled without 
sorting. The remaining apples were 
sorted into two grades, making three 
barrels No. 1 and one No. 2. All the 
fruit was sent to a New York commis- 
sion house and the returns were as 
follows: 

3 bbls. King, apples, No. 1, $3. ag 

1 3.00— 

a . ungraded 8.00— a0 
showing that the ungraded apples, 
though three-fourths of them were No. 
1, sold the same as No. 2 

—Happy New Yorkers! It is only 
Feb. 8th and they have strawberries in 
market from Norfolk, Va. The berries 
are Wilsons, of large size and fine favor, 
and ,are sold at $4 per box. But how 
many New Yorkers have #4 in their 
pockets at a time, or having that sum 
can afford to spend it for strawberries? 
Country folks need not envy them— 
very much. Besides the berries cannot 
taste half so good in the midst of ice 
and snow as they willjin the balmy air of 
June. ‘* There 1s a time for everything,” 
saith the Preacher, and the time for 
strawberries is not in February. It is 
to be noted that this shipment is a 
month earlier than the first one of last 
year, which came from Florida. 

—A Cornell student who spent two 
months at the Fabyan House, White 
Mountains, as waiter, says the hotels lay 
in their supplies of poultry in the fall, 
stacking it up in large ice houses where 
it remains until wanted for use the fol- 

lowing summer. They do not go so far 
as to call it ‘spring chicken” when it is 
brought on the table—it is simple chick- 
en, and the genuine “spring” is also 
served when it comes into market. Now 
we have been at hotels where from an 
upper chamber we looked down upov 
the courtyard and could see, of a morn- 
ing, a lively chase after chickens, which, 
being caught and decapitated, duly 
made their appearance on the dinner 
table the same day, and we think we 
should prefer the White Mountain poul- 
try. Connoisseurs in bird food we be- 
lieve will agree with us. 

—The Dairymen’s convention at Cleve- 


tion freely. Dr. H. A. Mott, Jr., who 
appears to be the Mott referred to in our 
previous article as the improver of the 
process of manufacturing, was present, 
and showed that the fat of steers, from 
which the new butter is principally 
made, contains the same kind of fats and 
oils as in butter made from milk, though 
there was a difference in their propor- 
tions which analysis had not yet ex- 
plained. The export demand for beef 
was lessening the supply of dairy butter 
and raising its price, and the new prod- 
uct was taking its place. The New York 
and New Jersey companies had used 
over eight million pounds of fat up to 
March 3d, 1877, and in the year 1876-7 
they sold in one contract 3,295,000 pounds 
of the butter. There wasa lively debate 
in the convention, and a motion carried 
to ask the Legislature for a law requir- 
ing packages of oleomargarine to be 
distinctly marked as such. But it would 
appear that the farmers are learning 
the trick for themselves, for Mr. Real 
gave an account of the Freeman Process 
of making oleomargarine cheese. The 
milk is set in the usual way, thoroughly 
skimmed, and heated to ninety-two de- 
grees, when clean beef suet is heated to 
the same point and added with sufficient 
rennet to cause coagulation in ten min- 
utes. The product is a good, wholesome 
article of food, but is not claimed to be 
equal to a full creem cheese. 

—The new process in butter-making is 
stirring up inventive genius in both 
good and bad directions. In the former 
we note an improved ‘butter color” 
which receives high commendation from 
leading dairymen and reliable rural 
papers. Good color is a great point in 
good butter. White butter of ever so 
good quality does not taste like first- 
class butter, and very fortunately a good 
color will not make good butter out of 
poor. If it did we should condemn its 
use. But when it comes to the manufac- 
ture of butter by a purely chemical pro- 
cess it 1s well to be cautious. We are in 
receipt of a circular from a **‘ Manufac- 
turing Co,” in eastern Massachusetts, 
which sets forth the merits of their 
wonderful “ Butter compound,” which 
is not an “artificial”? butter but “ real ”’ 
butter, being produced from. the 
‘chemical elements” which are found 
in cream. But as this company also 
advertise cheap jewelry, silverware and 
other suspicious notions we fear the 
butter compound is only one of,them. 
If we mistake not Anthony Comstock 
lately made a raid in that part of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 





Price 25 cents. 
Large profits can be made by peeve men and 
women. Send for Circular and price: 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
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My Annual Catalo ee of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds for 1878, rich in engravings, 
will be sent FREE, to -f who apply. Cust) mers 
of lartseasun need not write fv rit. Loffer one of 
the largest collections of vegetable eed ever sent 
out by any seed house in America, a large portion 
of which were grown on my six seed farms. Print- 
ed directions for cultivation on each package. All 
seed warranted to be both freshand true to name; 
8o far, that should it prove otherwise / wi!l refill 
the order gratis. New Vegetables a specialty. 
As the original introcucer of the Hubbard Squash 
Phinney’s Melon, Marb ehead Canbages, Mexican 
Corn, I offer seve al new vegetables this season, 
und invite the patronage of all who are anxious to 
have their seed Kn ge et Jom the grower, fresh, true, 
and rf in very be. 

MRS J. He GREG WORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SEEDS. 


All the leading and most desirable kinds of 
Vegetable, Field & Flower Seeds, 
Will be found in my new-priced list. Mailed free, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


__ 876 6 Broadway, New York. 





os FRUITS! _ 


New Descriptive Cat- 
alogue of Strawberry 
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No.7. § Aas Kindy Annuals (Florists’). ..% 
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FARM... HOME 


Now is the time to secure it. Only FIVE DO 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST [and in America. 


in Eastern Nebraska now for sale. TEN VY 
SEEDIZ GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY SI 
PER CENT. Full information sent free. 
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Novelty and Common Sense 
BABY CARRIAGE. 


Send for circular to 
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rINHE great competition among reed organ makers now is as to who shall make 
: an organ which will cost the least money. Therefore the stmfe is to make, 
by cheapest material and workmanship, the POOREST POSSIBLE organ; and it is 
wonderful what progress has been made in this direction! The country is flooded 
with circulars and advertisemeuts representing these cheaply made organs as 
worth great prices, but offering them, on various specious pretenses, at fractions 
of these. 

Into such competition the MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY do not 
enter. From the beginning their first endeavor has been to make the VERY BEST 
INSTRUMENTS POSSIBLE. They have been rigidly careful in the selection and prep- 
aration of MOST CHOICE MATERIAL, and the employment of the best WORKMEN 
only, in every department. And they have called to their assistance the best skill 
the world could afford; having been themselves so fortunate as to effect the most 
important improvements in such instruments ever made. 

AND THIS HIGHEST STANDARD THEY RIGIDLY MAINTAIN. 

They invented and introduced the instrument, substantially in its present form, 
being an improvement upon the melodeon, in 1861 

It was Mr. Hamlin, of this Company, who invented the modern sysTEM OF 
VOICING REEDS, the most important improvement ever made in such instruments, 
now universally practiced, but carried to highest perfection only in these organs. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS have been constantly placed in competition at 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL COMPETITIONS in America to the number of hundreds; 
and in almost every instance have at such been the SOLE RECIPIENTS OF 
HIGHEST HONORS, for demonstrated superiority. 

Atall Wor Lp’s EXHIBITIONS of recent years, viz.: at PARIS, 1867; VIENNA, 1873; 
SANTIAGO, 1875, and PHILADELPHIA, 1876, they have taken FIRST MEDALS OR OTHER 
HIGHEST HONORS. 

At the U.S, CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS were declared 
by the distinguished jury to BXCEL ALL OTHERS in ALL IMPORTANT RESPECTS. 
“ Every member of the jury’ writes Mr. Gro. F. Bristow, one of their number, 
“heartily concurred in assigning to those of your make, aud YOURS ONLY, the FIRST 
RANK IN ALL IMPORTANT QUALITIES Of such instruments.” 

These are the ONLY AMERICAN ORGANS which have ever been found worthy of 
any award at ANY EUROPEAN WoRLD’s Exposition, and they have obtained the 
FIRST MEDAL at such wherever exhibited. 

So well established is the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin Organs that other 
leading makers now decline to compete with them at Industrial Competitions; 
entering their organs ‘for exhibition only.” 

It is the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS which, by their great excellence, have given h ut | 
a great reputation to AMERICAN ORGANS, and opened a wide market for them in of 
Europe. 

MUSICIANS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA recognize the unequaled excellence of the Seal Mahe te ie = Tt Pe ae he 
Mason & HAMLIN ORGANS, and do not hesitate to declare it. While they some- B E S | an d (C I | E A | E S | “ 
times give recommendations of other organs, mentioning some good qualities in | 
them, it will be noticed by examination and comparison of the circulars of makers - 
containing such recommendations, that the Mason & HAMLIN are in almost | bered that the warrant of a maker who wishes to evade it is of little value, be- 
all cases declared Best. Dr. Franz Liszt, than whom no musician in the world 
stands higher, recently characterized them as ‘‘MATCHLESS,’’ ‘“* UNRIVALED.”’ 
THEODORE THOMAS, than whom no musician is more esteemed in America, or 
has a wider acquaintance with best musicians, says the Mason & HAMLIN 
ORGANS “are the best instruments of the class made, either in this country or 
Europe;”’ thut ‘‘ they excel especially in richer, better qualities of tone,’ and 
that ‘‘ musicians generally regard the Mason & Hamlin Organs as UNEQUALED 
BY ANY OTHERS.” 

The testimonials recognizing the superiority of the Mason & HAMLIN OR- 
@ans, which are published in their Circulars, were characterized by the New 
York Tribune as ‘‘ The universal opinion of the musical profession,’”’ and by 
the New York World as “ The judgment of nearly every organist and pianist 
of note.” 








Not Priced, 


Lowest 


cause it is practically impossible to enforce it. Hence makers of poorest organs 
boldly warrant them. 


PRICES AND TERMS. 


But while it is commonly conceded that the Mason & Hamlin Organs are 
THE BEST INSTRUMENTS OF THEIR CLASS IN THE WORLD, it is often supposed that 
the prices are much higher than those of inferior organs. This isan error. 
The net prices of these organs are but little higher than those of instruments 
of greatly inferior workmansbip and value. Having the largest and most 
completely furnished factory in the world in this line, with experience, ma- 
chinery, and facilities accumulated and perfected in the manufacture of 
nearly ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND ORGANS, they are able to produce 











MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


This company are not aware of any real improvement yet effected in such 
instruments, which is not to be found in their organs. In power and smooth- 
ness of working stops; variety and attractiveness of solo stops; exceeding 
refinement of tone; delicacy of soft stops; volume of louder stops; equality 
in character throughout each stop; smoothness, ease and exactness of action; 
durability and perfection of workmauship, and elegance and finish of cases; 
the excellence of their organs is COMPARATIVELY GREATER TO-DAY THAN EVER 
BEFORE, and must be recognized by every competent judge who sufficiently 
compares and examines. 


WARRANT. 


Every organ made by this Company is FULLY WARRANTED, and the warrant | Price Lists sent free. 
It should be remem- | 


will be VOLUNTARILY made good if there is any occasion. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON; 





154 Tremont Street, 





Or, 280 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


organs at very much less cost than would be possible without such facilities. 
They are thus able to sel] at prices which are NOT GREATLY MORE THAN THOSE 
OF THE MOST INFERIOR WORK. Difference in price is small; difference in value 
very great. 7 

These organs are now sold not only for cash, but also for easy payments; or 
are rented until rent pays for an organ. An organ of small size, but of best 
quality, may be obtained on payment of $7.20 per quarter (three months) for 
ten quarters. Larger sizes at proportionate rates. 

CASH PRICES.—Smallest size, $4 each. Frve Octave DouBLE REED 
ORGANS, $100; with NINE sTOPs, $108; in VERY RICH CASE, $114; new style. 
POLISHED JET and GOLD BRONZE FINISH, $135, ete. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with illustrations from photographs, and 
Persons writing for them are invited to send names of 
other parties who might like them, to whom they will also be sent free. 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


NEW YORK; 





No. 258 Union Square, 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4th, 1876, and October 2lst, 1876. 
Always right side up ,every 
part can be cleaned with the 
finger, no use for brush. 
Ask your druggist for it or 
} order from manufacturer. 
Price @ cts. Agents wanted. 
Send tor circular and price 
- list of rubber goods. 
c. B. DICKINSON, 
349 Adams, _St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


Tenth Public Rehearsal, Friday, Mar. 1. 

Eleventh * 

Twelfth, (with entire programme), 

TICKETS TO FIRST AND SECOND REHEAR- 
SALS, FIFTY CENTS. 








Mr. THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


eS Serer rrr er Haydn. 
2. Overture—* Marmion,” (on Sir Walter 

Scott’s poem) Dudley Buck. 
3. 8, Bymphony in D Minor, Op. 120. Schumann. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 
FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 
HA RDING & CO., 317 Fulton 8t.. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, M 
Wedawood ond Fayence Ware. A 
sortment of Ciocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


mM. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near concit 4 Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 





Brooklyn. 








Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes. Flowers, etc. 


Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 


~ AGENTS WANTED. 


Neer Agent, Canvasser, Trader or 
Ree ulator should reas the Agent’s Jour- 
A 3 t tells you who keeps the best selling Goods 
for a4 to handle. It saves you from Frauds, 
Swindlers, &c. Gives you vaiuabie suggestions 
relating to Canvassing. full of funny anecdotes 
and spicy stories, &c. P. - iaagameaaai bound 24 page 
Specimen Copy sent Fre 
Address, AGENTS’ * JOURNAL, New York. 


$1200 














Salary. Salesmen wanted AEE 
Staple Goods to dears. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, O. 





Ladies Elegant 
Imitation 


‘ Sleeve Buttons 
to match, 25 
cents per 
set.orthree 
sets for 30 
cents. e- 

ant Neck- 
aces with 


$1 each. 10 
cents extra gy onall Canadian < me 


prepay e. Extra inducements to 
fens BRIDE. CO., 11 Clinton 
year, haemo wontehoveryyhere, Bus- 
ines tr aT legitimate. Particulars free 
ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cheapest, Books 


e ° ri 
73: w gorints tt Books at your price 
sh agnificent Books at our price. 
os, ene oh Tae Be 
Og ction free. LEGGAT BROS.. 
Pee cee &t.. opp. New Post Office. New York. 


50 Best Mixed Cards, with name. in case, lic., 
no 2 alike, 10c. Outfic 10c. Dowa & Co., Bristol. ra 


65 
50 
40: 
50 

















MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp 
Ag’ts’ Outfit Ne. L.C.COK & CO... Briatol, Ct 





Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 13 cts. 
Agent’s outfit, lUc. Seavy Bros. .Nortnford, Ct 


Mixed Card 
outfit, 10c. Lv 





with name, 10 cts. Agents’ 
(ONES & CO., Nassau, -¥. 
Extra Mixea Cards, name in crimson, old or 
jet, on all, 10c. Clints Bros., Clintonvil e, Ct. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, s, Cuts Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs 
H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


IT PAYS, 


eR eT ont im 
SECOND.—He 
his Tr uartere 


a8 = exorbitant rents to 


cent to the cost of the g 
FOUR 


BECAUSE, 


orts direct from eee all his Hair Materials. 

pay in the tashionabdle up-town streets, but remains in 
where he has been established tor 15 Y 
e bas no eo apne dressed and expensive clerks to pay. These necessarily add 30 per 


TH.—He + = the manufacturing himself. so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


satisfaction. 


It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. 


sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examination. 


SEND FOR IT IT, stat er | where you ing &. this advertisement. 


Goods 


it not approved can be atmy CXDEESS. 





9.00 BIBLE AT 
TO BE READ CAREFULLY BY ALL LOVERS OF 


= WORD OF GOD 


of the AMERICAN FAMILY BIBLE z Company, Co., Cincinnati, 0., Oct.1, 18TT 

he American Family Bible Publishing Comp: 

manufacture and sale of Family wea as other metigions Pu Wiieabions, and as the sale of ite other 

t has made the Company self-sustaining, be it therefore 

mon Thatin future oUF general and branch offices are hereby instructed to sell our line of 
new and improved Family Bibles at such prices as will cover cost of manufacture and boxing. 

Pursuant to above instructions, we are now filling orders forour NEW AND IM- 

AT $4.00, and our $15.00 BIBLE AT $6.00, which, in eng ition to the 


a 


PROVE . $9.00 BIBLE 
Old a 


-W 3 


4 


-OrFowW 2M<Mm uonrw 


BIBLE, LIFE OF Cll 


CITLES 


aside from the Bible pro 
bise are printed with ac 


merican Morocco, 

tT +e iltietrations, 1180 Pages. 
rene 

s : cm’ nearly $000 Iilustrativt ms, 1400 pages, 

“The yehe ape st Bible we ever saw.’’ 

atonce.’ blical Recorder, Raleigh, N. Cc. “s 


NOTE THESE ANSTRUCTIO 


satisfied. 


New Testament, Apocrypha, and Concordance, 


000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


D OVER 100 ADDITIONAL FEATURES, AMONG WHICH A 
ST, LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, HISTORY oF 
AND COUNTRIES OF THE BIBLE, ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE, EASTERN MANNERS 
CUSTOMS, PHOTO. ALBUM, MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, & FAMILY RECORD 


STYLES, PRICED, 
Lory ——- pers tthe i 1 Hy ipt Th t of tter (extra) 
complete Library 0: e oly scr ures. e amount of matter (e 
meine - Ul r, if bound in soparnte volumes, would cost $20.00. These Bi- 
ear and large type on paper of first-class quality. 
ings are of the most durable and athective character. 
f fyte Crushed Panel, Gilt Centre Stamp, Marbled Edges, nearly 


rocco, Rai ised Panel, “Gilt Centre ‘Stamp, Gilt Edges, Photogra 


—Am, Christian Review, Cin., O. 


ed, and money ov te Goltar 
Give Full Name, Post Of ce, County, and State ; 
manner to send parody is Fi Ly ° _ ‘Money Order or Kegistered Letters. 
tionsto §=© AMERICAN 


BIBLE Publishing Company, No. 178 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


4.00. 


MODDr 


any having been organized for the 


contains NEARI 


BIBLE DICTIONARY, HISTORY OF THB 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


NDC N 
on of t 


ITION 


s. 
ible is made self-explaining. 


The bind- 
Size 1044 by 1244 nehes. 
34-00 
P 
Superb Extra Presentation Edition. $6.00 
“You should send for Bible 
Reliable Firm.’’— Walnut St Bank, Cincinnati, O. 
We will forward Bibles promptly, on receipt 
« 0 es oe or = send +9. » With privi- 
vance Ollar to be ap »plied as part 
if purchasers are no 
earest Express Office. The safest 
Address all communica- 


> also 


“MMOD 4Zmu DPrFCND-9 


A S15.00 BIBLE-FOR S6.00. 








WHITE GOODS, 
FAMILY LINENS and 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 


IN GENERAL. A FULL STOCK NOW OPEN 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


__ Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


SPRING STOCK OF 


TROUSERINCS, SUITING 
COATINGS, &c., 
NOW OPEN. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & (CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St. 
SPRING AND SUMMER _ 


DRESS COODS. 


Gazelines, Breton C tothe, Cashirmir del 
Inde, Chudda Cloths, ‘* Berege de Vir- 
ginia,”’ Chenille ed &c.,&c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


___BROA DWA LY, cor. 19th St,. 


~ SPRING AND SUMMER 


COTTON FABRICS. 


‘Anderson's Zephyrs,” Cambrics, Per- 
cales, Cheoviets and Cambric pairings, 
Organdies, Lawns, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


aad Cor. 19th Street, 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, b 
pony Mg plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delie. 
e@ 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best qualit 
6 for #9, delivered free. No obligation to take any 
shirts ordered unless perfect! A aoe, 

P’S COLLAR SAND CUFFS. 

Four-ply Linen Souare. very ak 50 per dozen. 

Four-ply Linen Py ot, best, 7% er pair. 

S UND! RW 
Waenabinte ~~, a 








Red Fiapnel 
quality, $1.50 e 
a Fiannel ‘Undervests, best quality, $1.50 


Canton Flannel Bes and Vests, extra heavy 
75c. each, EP’s UMBRELLAS. ” 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $l each. 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each 
Circulars’ and sam ples — free on application. 
Shirts onl a eire ered fre 
meee NUFAC TURING GONPANY, 
ND 167 MERCER 8 YORK, 
wre es by permission 3 be Sabbetae of this 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dis- 
his salt in ordinary water. This 
solution possesses all the health- iving 
qualities and touic virtues of natu rat sea- 
eee Wwe A is sree from fae e anic 
o e sur or sale rug- 

wists generally. A. J. iTMAN. 7 = 


best 








egant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








: Broadway and Barclay St... ®. V. 
e 
25 


»& New Year Cards, with name, %ec. 25 44 


tra Mixed 10c. Geo. L. Reed & Co..Nassau,N 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad 
Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


dress: 








*" Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
| Factories. Middletown, Cenn 





| 


And Milward’s “‘ Helix”” Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





Business Established in 1835. 


The largest Homceopathic Medicine House in the 
United tates. 


BERICKE & TAFEL, 


HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY 


AND 


Medical Publishing House. 


EW YORK, 14 Grand 8&8. PHILADELPHIA, 
636. Arch St.and 125 South PRoventy St. 
MORE, 135 West Fayette St. 
130 Canal St. SAN FRANC 1sc0, s Sutter St. 
OAKLAND, Cal., 971 Washington 8 
Keep constantly on hand a full odin Ho- 
mceopathic Family Medicine Cases, and books giv- 
in, plain directions for their use. 
Send stamp for Catalogue giving description and 
prices of the various styles and sizes. 
N.B.—B@RIcKE & TAFEL received the only 0 
jeer BY Prize Medal awarded 3 the Philadelph 
‘or the eacellency 0, ‘Be -. ‘ee 
. 


por sn ‘eparations and 





pysere DANTE AND STEREOP- 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y.., 
pocmee — he and Views, 
and Frames, Albums, 
Sactenmn 8 of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic. Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia’ 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a oer s m the Adver- 
tiser _ the oa -_— er by aaas 
that they saw e vertisemeut 
the Christian Union 








IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


\nstead of sending for a 
Plumber, 
Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 


50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Ask en ap if BENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS 
PLASTEk is not the best plasterin the world. This 
remarkabie article was invented to overcome the 
great o»jection always found to the ordinary Por- 
ous Plaster of siow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isatruly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 
great superiority to other porous plasters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


pound 
CAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON'S Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capciae cut 
reas each piaster. Sold b — 
Price 25 cents. Sent on receipt of price b 
SEABURY & JOHNSO! . 21 Platt st. N. Y. 


Do You 
SLEEP 


N THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
ATTRESS?@ This most usetu: and luxurious 
bed is of very moderate cost. No bedding is re 
quired for sottness; though in the co! seasons, of 
course, enough is required for warmth. For hot 
weather it is unequalled—cool, comf«rtable 
healthy. In cold wextber a light Hair Matt, 
upon WOVEN WIRE isthe extreme of luxury. I 
is the best Mattress in use. Investigate its merits. 
Circulars FREE to any asdress. Write 
THE WOVEN IRE MATTRESS CO. 
Hartford, Conn.. U. 











**Ably conducted,”’~ Newmarket Era. 


Canada Presbyterian, 


A LARGE 1l16pp. FAMILY JOURNAL, 
Published on Friday at $2 per annum. 


“ The PRESBYTERIAN is without doubt the best 
religious publication in the Dominton, and is a 
weicome visitor to thousands of families.”—Strat- 
ford Beacon. 


The only paper of the kind published between 
Halitax und the Pacific Coast; and having upward, 
of fifty thousand readers, its columns affor 
advertisers an exceilent medium through which 
to reach a sotid and intelligent class, at a very 
moderate outlay. None other than first-class ad- 
vertisements taken. For terms and further par. 
ticulars, address 

C. BLACKETT ROBINSON, 
Publisher, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
ee 4 


pt ROBINSON'S 
Hymn &Tune Booys 


SON ena Str CTUARy 
& <r 


¢ aie 
Was. SINGING. 


saMsal 
Gs S27 


¥0 
5 FLOR Pome t CONGREGATIONS! PO 
NY. 





te 


HAPEL SONGS 


a MEETING & FAMILY: 


“GASE BARNES NES A COMPANT 5° 


ew York , Ghicago & New Orleangy 


ASP BENGES 


be fastigating Cough, facilitatin ue 
a 


=pecta — S Chronic ——_— 8, an 
tie ling in excellent a eae for 


keeping the Ramee B.S, while speaking of 
singing. Prepared only by 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 
For sale by Pharmacists, and sent by mail on receipt 
of the price. 25 Cents. 


7 GH 








Now READY! CH New! Sweet 


GOSPEL ECHOES «con 


Do not supply your school with new singing books. until 
ou have examined and tested this book. It is by far 
est for SUNDAY ScHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circies. Itis full of contributions from ALL THB 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music_in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parem 
all say they wantit. For sale everywhere. ample 
free. Sample copies, 30 ce (en “aka dozen, thy 
Address, CENT AL BOOK ‘tone ER 


0.D N & CO., Boston, and N 








